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{re you poor? ls tt ever a struggle to keep 
The terrible wolf from your door Tt 

Do the winds of adversity trouble your siveep 
Asdown your cold chimney they roar? 

Oh, if in your heart there's destre to share 
Your comforts, though wretchedly few, 

You'll speedily Gnd you've enough and to 

spare : 

For some one more wretched than you. 


Does necessity urge you to toll every day, 
Like « galley slave chatned to the our * 
Are your wages so small that you scarcely can 
pay 
Your debts, and your credit restore f 
Though heavily burdened with trouble and 
care, 
And littl encumbered with pelf, 
You'll findthere’s enough of the latter 
spare 
For others worse off than yourself, 


to 


The generous heart gives without any fear, 
Its biessings increasing each day, 

As with sweet deeds of kindness and words of 

good cheer 

lt brightens and gladdens the way 

And those who are daily accustomed to share 
The limited stock they possess, =. 

Assuredly find there's enough and to spare 
For those fn much greater distress, 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 
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CHAPTER XX XIII—(ContTinurp ) 


fP\HERE was a sound of the quiet closing 
| ofadoor, When the duke and duch. 

es looked round Lady Estelie had 
gone, Then they glauced wistfully at 
each other. 

“She liked bim,’’ said the duke. 

“Lam atraid so,” said the duchess, “1 
half believe that it is for his sake she has 
remained single. Poor Katelle! Who 
would have thought it? We shall see how 
eventaturn out when he returns to Eng 


land. They are sure to meet; then we 
shall see.’”’ 
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While Lady Estelle walked slowly | 


through the ball, she took her garden hat 
and Wrapped a lace shawl 


shoulders, Quietly, with ber usual ian- 


the hall into the flower garden beyond. 


No sound escaped her lips, and her fair, 
Proud face was unrufiled; but when she 
was there quite alone, the self control and 


every impulse of honesty and goodness 
hoping against bope that the evil day 
might, perbaps, never comeat all. Yet 
here it was, and she was helpless 


Philadelphia, Saturday, July 25, 1896. 


“If she were here,’’ she thought to ber- 


self, “it would not be so bed. | can not 
eee my way cutof this labyrinth.’”” And 
though she spent hour after hour thinking 
and plannirg, she could decide upon noth- 
ing. 

That evening there wasa grand dinner 
party at Dounsbury Castile, and the prin 
cipal guest wasa writer from 


| been engaged 


self; and those who did mot Koow his mo- 
tive wondered that 
quickly. 

He had never swerved from his resoliu- 
tien to go in search of his lost love. Per 
haps the saddest sightof all to him was 
the quantity of manuscript lying unfin- 
ished in his room— copies of poems he bad 
upon when 
suddenly taken from him—the great work 
that was to have secured for him 


he recovered 


bisbumeer 


| tality. 


London, | 


whose name wasa powerto the govern- | 


ment. During the ccurse of the long, 


stately dinner the great writer, turning to | 


the duke, said: 


“You have a famous poet in your neigh. | 


borhood, or rather you haveone who in 
time will be a fainous poet.”’ 

His grace, who had forgotten what he 
bad heard of the “gentieman and povet,”’ 
asked eagerly who it was. 

“The author of ‘English Lyrics,’" re 
plied the writer. ‘He lives, unless | mis 
take, at a place called Lindenholm, on 
your estate. 
mistake, that young man 
career before him. I should like to meet 
bim.”’ : 

Lady Estelle, pale and stately, listened 
intently. This was the poset who was lo 
marry Doris, Sbe listened again. They 
apoke of the poet’s steriing worth, his 
wonderful honesty, his noble character, 
and there came to her a gieam of hope in 
her distress. 

She would goto bim. In all the wide 
worid there was noone to belp her but 
him. She would risk all, and try him. 

If he proved untrue—if he refused to 
help her—why, even then, matters could 
be no worse; whereas, if he did not refune, 
and was willing to come to her aid, ber 
troublea would at least be le-sened, and 
she could meet Ulric Studleigh with 
calmer face, 


a 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

VARLE MOKAY was dreadfully 

kt zied. Into the threads of his 

mighty, passionate, wonderful 

had been there 
mystery. 

It had been a beautiful life, full of 

and dreamuns, aud poetry, bul it 


pt 2- 
life a 
love 
woven, bul had been a 
love, 


bad ail 


been open to the eye and pleasant lo read. 


round her | 


He beld somethiog in his bands now 


| that puszied bim —a letter written on thick 
guid, graceful step, she passed out through | 


self-restraint feli from her. She raised her | 


face with a despairing cry to the shining 
heavens 


“Ob, my God!” she moaned; “after #0 


many years of dread—after so many years | 
of unutterable fear and misery—has it | 


Come at last!’ 


Then she, who had never been seen to | 


“ued a tear, laid her face on the green 


Grass and wept aluud—wept as only caim, | 


Proud peo 


po ple can weep when the depths 


the heart are touched. 


She lay there a long time, while the sun | 


— on her, then she roused herself. 
oo, relieved her for the time; but in 
did Apia and cruel emergency they 
a ho enduring good. 
What aml todo?” she cried to her 


meee can | beat atone for this foily 

sei rng youth? What will they say 

Heaven! if I could but die! 

S £2 the summer hours she wept 
ms What should she ? 

“Cd dark as the past rors 

‘x iad been Putting off this ev ay 

“ “ ard with her conscience a 


satin-woven paper—a letter asking him il 
he would be at the gate leading to Quain 
ton Woods at noon 
meet some One WhO wanted bis ald. 

lt was a strange request If any one 
wanted his aid, why did the person not 
seek him at his own bome? Why desire 
to meet him in Quainton Woods? Then, 
what could he do to help any one? OF 
what avail was be? He was not wise 
enough to give mivice. If money were 
needed, he would do bis best, certainly, 
but he could do little, 

Then anotber thing puzzied him. The 
letter was evidently written bya lady. 
Certainly, the hand was disguised, but it 
was clear and ¢legant 

What lady could wish tu see bim? Not 
Mattie, for he had spent the wholeof yes- 
terday at the farm. He knew no one éise, 


to-morrow, there to 


' save Doris. 


His face grew bot, then cold, as he 
thought of her. Could it concern Doris ip 
any way, this strange letter? Had she 
grown weary of being without him? Had 
she sent bim a letter r token? 
wieh to se¢ 
- P 
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He sighed when be looked at it, but he 
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hin life was so | 


FIVS OBNTS A OOFT 
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“Lean notanswer you," be said; “i du 
not know. To me it exists solemnly and 
sacred y. I not know what Dorie 
thinke.’’ 

Her voice was wonderfully soft and 
gentieo as she continued: 

“] know that lam paining you; | am 
worry for it. Was there any quarrel be 
tween you when you parted ?’’ 

“No,"’ be replied, “there was no quar- 


do 


| rel.’’ 


had pever once attempted to continue it. | 


If iutime tocome he found 


won her for his own again, then the golden 


| dreams of fame and immortality would re 
turn to him; until then they were like his | 
| God knows, She left me.” 


Unless I make (the greatest | 
has a grand | 


hopes -dead ! 

He had to control his inspationce as best 
he could until noon of the day following; 
then he went quickly to the appointed 
place, 

An idea occurred to 
might be a howx, although, on looking 
round ou his circle of friends, he knew bo 


Doris, and | 


| She was the life of my life, 


him that the letter 


one who would be likely to play any jest | 
| that a quiet life and quiet ways would not 


with him. 

Ashe drew near the gate that 
Quainton Woods, be saw that 
jest, for walking down the woodland 
Klace, pausing vccasioually to look from 


le 


to | 
it was no | 


right to left, was the figureof a tall, stately 


lady, whose face was closely veiled. 

His beart beat so quickly he could 
hardly endure the rapid pulsation, but it 
was not Dori. 

This lady was taller, of a more stately 
presence Lban bis golden-baired love; stil, 
it might be some one whom she had sent 
te him 

He hat and walked bare 
headed to where the lady stood. The wind 
lifted the fair bair from bis 
and the spiritual, 
As be bent belore her, the lady stood 


raised = his 
noble brow, 
freshened hanasome 
face. 
quite still and iooked at hin loug 
“You are 
poet,’’ she 
sw eeLL ONS “J 


Karle Moray, gentionsan ane 


said, in «a volee of marvelous 


recognize you trom ade 


scripiion 4 ooce heard given of you,” 
“Deu Farle Moray,'’’ bo sala; and still 
the lady iocked as though she would fain 
every theught; then, wiih 
sigh, she held out her band to him 


read a deep 


“] can trust you,’’ she said. “i have but 
little skill, perhaps, In reading faces | 
madea ygreatmistake once when I tried, 


yeti can read yours. Truth, honor, loyalty, 


are all there. Nature n6over yet wrote 
faixely on suc: a face as yours, | will 
trust you with that whik isn clearer to use 


than my iile 

Then they walked side Ly side io slience, 
until they reached 
which was darkened by the 
ing bougbs of the trees, Karlie wondering 


a broad, «bady walk 


large, sproad 


who she was- marveling atthe rich siik 
and velvet sie wore, althe dainty grace 
of the gloved hand, at the proud, yet 


graceful beauty, lo the sweet vows Who 
was ete? Some one who trusted hiui, aud 
who sbould tind that be was to be trusted 
even to the very deptha, 

‘Toen the iady turned to hiw 

“Il Know itis an idle question,’’ ste said, 
‘Bul for Will you 


keep true and sacred the trust lau golug 


1 mek it forum's sak, 


to place in you > as 


“Until death !" he replied ‘l prowess 
it.’’ 

*‘Now teil me,’’ she said ‘] bave @ rig 
to ask the question, as you w earn 
you were betrothed & Doria, w “as 
x o asx Db s Kra 


“How was it?’ she asked, gently. ‘Do 
not fear to tell me.”’ 

“Ido not know; | was not good enough 
for ber, perhaps not bright and eloquent 
enough. Perhaps | loved her too dearly. 
She may bave 
got tired of my mad, passionate love—oualy 


“How did she leave you 7"’ persisted the 
#weet, pitiful voice, 

“IT left her one day, believing sbe loved 
me, that in avery shorttime she would 
be my wife. lreturned the next, and she 
had gone away, leaving a letter for me."’ 

**W hat did the letter may 7?" 

“It said that she could never marry me, 


sull her; thatebe had resvolved to leave 
them. She was going abroad to teach some 
iiittle chlidren, and she prayed me never 
to fica her, for she would never return.” 

He drew his breath wilh «a hard, paintul 
Kasp as he finished the words, 

“I stall fod her,”’ he added, with quiet 
force “She prowised to be my wile, aud 


| in the sight of the just God she is mine, 1 


will never rest until | have found her, life 
ot my tife, the very beartofine. She saball 
not escape me.”’ 

“Then she left you aud broke her 
promise without any sensible reas on what- 
ever?" 

“If you will bave the truth,”’ be replied, 
‘yes, she did m.’’ 

“Faithless and 
the lady, ‘like all her recs.” 

“She ia younug,’’ said Earle, in quick ex 
Poerbapes in the 


debonair,’’ muruiured 


cuse, “and very beautiful. 


years tocome she may have more senre, 


” 


and will te sorry lor what she has done, 
“All sorro#® in the world could not undo 


the wrong she bas done you,’ said the 
indy 

“T would forgive her,” said Karie, “She 
eould do uo wrong oO great bul that | 


could pardon her.” 
“You are true and nobie; you are of the 


Teil 


kind women torture and kill. ime, 
have you Lo Kieaw where she is? 

“T bave not toe faintest,” be replied. 1 
ecapnel teiieven in what quarter ol the 


world she te, bul | bave contdenes in my 


own wiii —l shail fud her,” 


*Supjpeme, said the lady, ‘“‘luat you aur 


oved, thal you hud ber, and Ubat she is uu 


willing to marry you Whalshail you Udo 
then?’ 
His face darkened «a new e&pression 


such as se bad bover seen cate Over iL 
in ysell,’’ 
“totl | am tried and team plod 


“That is telween Heaveu aud 


be replied. 
lean uct teil you what i should do." 


“You would not hari ber!’ she cried, 


ianyiug ber Land on bie atin 


“tiearu: ber! burt Doria Ohno! how 
wuld 1 batts bert? Shueis illo! uy life, 
heart of my beart! tiow could 1 baru 
her ?’’ 

“Tie = We, i «th Woen anh mally 
irigtileued, i bave ver r thearly twenty 
years iu ne iony dreau flerraug l wasa 
mir t Kilo wie uy feur mau 
ata Wola A at 

s 

aA ~ . 
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bave © apewer for my girlish folly sod 


an -e (tboussend Umes greater than 
Dorie’ tr’ 
Then between them for some minutes 


there fell perfect, unbroken silence. Again 
the lady broke it. 

“lamin sore need,” she said, “and | 
wentatriend. | have sought you because 
you love Doria.” 

Wondering more and more, be answered 
that he would do anything on earth to help 
her. 

“I feel sure you would,” she said; then 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PO 


ST. 








“Dear Lady Hereford,” be said, “spare | thought to myself. Saddenly I asked my 


yourself. You do not like to tell me this 


_story—why do itt” 


throwing back ber veil, she asked: ‘‘Do | 


you know mer 

He looked at her. No, he did not know 
her. He thought to himeeif that he vould 
never bave forgotten such a fece if he bad 
seen it before 


“Lam Lady Beteile Hereford,’’ she con- | 


Unued, “the only daughter of the Duke of 
Downebury."’ 

He wae pot surprised; he would not have 
felt surprised if she had told him she was 
Queen of England. 

“Lady Esteile Hereford,”’ be murmured; 
‘but winet ie it possible that 1 can do to 
aelp you?" 

“You wonder that I, the daughter of a 
mighty duke, should be driven to 
aid,” she said. “On! believe me, there is 


“I must,” she said. “Never mind the 
pain for me; the pain has been greater in 
bearing it for twenty years than 11 is now 


companion, ‘Who is the gentieman to 


| whom the Duchess of K—— is talking ?’ 


im the telling of 1% Looking at me, Eerie) 


Moray, you can 
twenty years ago?” 
“Yes,” he said gently, “I can imagine it. 
Time does not dim and linea face yours — 
1 can see you now as you were then.” 
“The lightest beert—ab, me! the hap 
j lest girl— there was none so happy! Proud, 
because every one told me bow much I 
had to be proud of. I was beautiful, and 
the Duke of Downebar,.'s only daughter. 
“What people call bigh prizes in this 
world ought to have been mine Listen to 
what | have won. At eighteen 1 made my 
debut in the great world, and before | had 


imagine what | was 


| even time to look round me, | bad a num- 


nook | 
| that I did not find. 


no one tn all England who needs it more | 


than | da 
Vlieman ani 


Tell me, Earle Moray—‘gen 
poet’—1 like the title—tell 

me, have you ever beard me discussed 

spoken of T 

“Yes,” he 
Umes."’ 

“Tell me how people speak of me?’ she 
asked. “Il know what your answer will 
be. It will net pain me’ 

“IL have always beard your beauty 
praised,”’ said Earle, honestiy—‘‘that you 
were accomplished and beautiful, but that 
you were one of the proudest ladies in the 
land.” 

“It te true,”” she said; “the time was 
when no giriin England was prouder 
than I."" 

He looked at the pale, high bred face. 

“It wae natural,” he said, simply; ‘*you 
had everything to make you sv."’ 

“And now,” she continued, “the proua- 
eat woman in Eagiand, Lady Estelie Here 
ford, ts here by stealth, asking that aid 
from # stranger Which no one ise can give 
to her."’ 

“Life ts full of strange phasos,"’ said 
Karle “Bat, Lady Hereford, what is it 
that you think I can do for you 7” 

“I must tell you my secret first,”’ she 
said, “before you can understand—"’ 

“Nay,” be interrupted, generously, ‘1 
need not understand. If there is any 
thing im the world than that] can do for 
you, you have but to command me, |! 
will be blind, deaf, mute, in your service. 

There is no need for we to understand.”’ 

“You are very good—I1 feel your de 
leacy,”” sbe said. “You are loyal and 
noble; but I must tell you my secret, and 
my Stery isnmotasbort ope. | am tired: 
can | rest while I tell it to you ?’’ 

In less Umethan it took her to ask the 
question he bad cleared away the creep 
ing moms and trailing leaves from 
tallen trank of the tree 

“It is a rude resting piace,’’ he said. 

But Lady Estelle seemed grateful enough 
for it She drew aside the rich silk and 
veivet, 


repiied, frankly, 


the 


“Sit down by my siae,”’ she said gently. 

He would have remained at a distance: 
but, with littie, graceful gesture, as of 
one used to command, she called him to 
her. 

“Sitdown here," she said, and 
no resource but lo obey ber. 

Then again she was silent for some min- 
utes; her face wo:e¢ a dreamy, musing ex- 
preasion 

“W hat a strange fate!"’ she said. “After 
keeping my secret all these years— after 
guarding Mm jealously as my 
sacrificing only Heaven knows what to it 

Ltell it te you, to you, young, loyal, 
true bearted—you who love Doris! There 
is a terrible trouy, after all, in fate !'’ 
| that her face had grown very paie, 

4 apd ber bands trembled. It was so 
stracge for bim, on this beautiful, sunlit, 
morning, to find himeelf seated by this 
pele, bhigh-Dred iady. 

The sum shone through the thick green 


branches and the light fell in slanting 
rays om the greensward; the birds sung 


he had 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
VOKING at Lady Estelle, Earle saw 


gay‘y im the trees the sweet, pitiless 
birds, wl ‘ling whether weare in sorrow 
¥ .* 1 Sowers raised their beau 
cade, & airand delicate, » fragiie 

ao ewe ¥as jistrems ue 


“many 





| will be atthe 


| ite penalty. 
life- after | 





|; pied in discussing which 


ber of lovers and admirers, thanks to the 
prostige of my father’s name. 

‘| bad more offers during that first sea- 
son than falls to the jot of most youn, 
ladies, There was not one among the 


“He laughed a little, low langb. 

“*That is Captain Ulirie Stadileigb,’ he 
replied, ‘ the bandsomest, the most pop- 
ular, and the most good-for-nothing man 


| in London.’ 


torr” 


| 
i 


' 


; 


crowd of admirers for whom | cared; none | 
| sisted, ‘if he is what you say ?’ 


interested me, none touched me. 


“Young as I was I longed tor something | 


I bad great ideas of 
the happiness and sanctity of love. 
this new world 1 beard but little of it. 
People talked of diamonds, opera-boxes, 
couptry-bouses, pin money, seitiements; 
but I heard little of love. I bad firmly re- 
svlved in my own mind that when | war- 
ried it should be for love alone. I had 
everything elee—rank, Utle, wealth, 
tion. 


olber—grest according to the world’s es 
timation— laid Utle and wealth before me, 
the Duke of Downsbury’s heiress. | bad 
flattery, homage, compliments, praise, but 
not what | thought t» be love. In discus- 
sing diflerent offers my mother would 
aay: 

“*This one belongs to the oldest family 


in KFugland; of another, ‘He had 


In | 
| some face. 


posi- | 


“ ‘Good-for-notbing,’ | repeated; ‘how is 
What do you mean?’ 

«“*Perbaps | should apologize for the ex- 
pression,’ said wy companion, ‘but resily 
1 know of none other #0 suitable. He isa 
Studleigh, and you know the charscter of 
the race.’ 

* ‘Indeed | do not,’ was my earnest re- 


my ‘The Studieighs arealil faithless and 
debonair,’ be continued; ‘they have made 
more love and broken more hearts than 
any other race of even twice their num- 
ber.’ 

“*But 6very one seems to like Captain 
Studieigh. See bow people listen to him, 
talk to him, laugh at him.’ 

‘**] tell you, Lady Hereford, that he is 
really the most popular man in London.’ 

‘***But how can he be popular,’ 1 per- 


‘*+Faithiess and debonair,’’ he repeated. 
‘But I do not know that the world will like 
bim any the less for that. He bas a hand- 
Look at his smile; itis likea 
gieam of sunshi.e. And, to tell you the 
truth, Lady Hereford, 1 know of noone 
else who can talk as he does.’ 

“Then my partner left me, and I became 
eugrossed in watching Captain Studleigh. 
Surely no one could be more popular; no 


| one passed bim without a word or jest. I 
“| wanted love. One great man after an- | 


the | 


fairest estates in the country;’ of another, | 


‘He is a great favorite at court; of another, 
‘He can give bis wile jeweis ft for an em- 
press,’ but she never urged as a recow- 
mendation that any one loved me As a 
rule, one Values least that which one bas, 
and longs most for that which one bad 
not. 

“Ll was born and reared in the very heart 
of luxury- | knew nothing else—se that! 
valued splendor and magnificence, luxury 
and wealth far lees than | valued love; and 
while wiser beads than wine were occu- 
would 
advisable suitor, | was occupied 
looking for some one who would iove 


tnoet 
in 
Ine, 
should want to be loved 7?’ 

He looked at the pale, sad face 

“Just as natural, Lady Hereford, as that 
the thirsty flowers should 
he repiied. 

“So lthink. I made a lermivie mistake 
I wrecked wy whole life; yet | think if 1 
had to live over again I should iook Sret 
for love. 


long for dew,’’ 


‘One evening 
palace, and I 
wother. 
me abouta certain Lord Alverton, whose 
proposal of marriage had delizhted her. 

“*) should certainly advise you, my 
dear child,’ she sani, ‘to accept him. He 
palace this evening, and | 
shall be pleased to hear that you have ac- 
cepted bim.’ 

“*But | do 
said. 

“She looked surprised. 

‘Never be vebement, Esteile,’ she said, 
ina toneo! reproof, it is not 


there was a bail alt the 


went with the duchess, my 


not love him, mauiwa,’ | 


iove.’ 

“She meant it ali kindly. She loved me 
then, and loves me now, better than half tbe 
inothers In this world love their chiiaren 
She spoke as she herseif had been taug bt; 
but | was resolved never to learn the same 
lesson. | would marry for love, and notb- 
ing else. lentered the palace gates, re. 
solved to dismiss his lordship, and to wait 
until some one loved me. 

“Aes I was promenading with one of wy 
partners, my eyes fell suddenly upon one 


watched bimas be bent overthe white 
bands of fair ladies, and | was mad enougb 
to feel something like jealousy when he 
seemed to like one, Then, by tome acci- 
dent, I can never remember how it bhap- 
pened, our eyes met. J saw bim start, and 
1 boped he admired me. 

“Ab, dear heaven! whata foolish child 
Il was! Then he went away burriedly, 
and inafew winutes afterward he was 
bowing before we, while some one intro- 
duced him to me. The extreme bitterness 


| of the pain has long since left me, and 1 


can remember that when be asked me to 


| dance with bim, and my hand touched his 


be the | 


Is it natura’, Earle Moray, that one | 


| the duchess, 
On our way she began to talk to | 


lady-like 
Aud, my dear child, remember, rank has | 
In ours we go not marry for | 


of the handsomest men | had ever seen—« 


face that irresistibly drew-my attention, it 
was eo handsome, high bred, and debonair. 
1 looked at him again and again in won- 
der. 

“I watched him as he spoke to different 
p cple. | saw tnat he left every 


one wWwoom 
he addressed laughing I wondered wt 
he U mes x, re yai liucbess Spoke 
Bb, and seemed to en y is conversa 
Lion sO tbat be must be ‘one f us 


i 


ari, it was as (hough the happiness of my 
life had suddenly grown compiete. Think- 
ing of myself as 1 was then, tears of pity 
hil my eyes. 

“It was a long dance, and when it ended 
Captain Studieigh did vot seem more anx- 
jous to part from me than | was to part 
from bim. The spell was beginning to 
work ov meas it worked on others, His 
bright, laughing eyes, handsome eyes, 
rich, clear voice, the Inexhauatibie fund of 
wit and wirth, the tender, chivalrous de- 
ference that he know so well how to pay, 
deiighted me, 

“He asked me if I should like to see a 
famous picture that had been recently 
senttothe palace. I said ‘Yes,’ glad of 
avy pretext for being longer with hin. 1 
do not know how time passed. I was 
happier than 1 bad ever been in my life 
belore. Suddenly Captain Studleigh asked 
ine, With # siuile, where was my mother 
1 told bim she Lad been in- 

Vited to join tbe royal circie, and was there 

now, | believed. 

‘Fortune is kind to me 
said, with a smile, 

“Simply enough | asked bim why he 
should call my mother’s preoccupation 
fortunats tor him? 

“He laughed outright. 

‘My dear Lady Hereford,’ he said, ‘if 
Ler grace were at hand, do you suppose I 

|; shouid be allowed this delightful haif 
| hour here with you ?’ 

“-Why not?’ I asked, wondering|y. 

‘ ‘Because I am what is called a detri 
mental, 1] ami a poor younger sop, whose 
presumption, as the dowagers say, is 
frightful. Have lI any right, possessing 
uncer ten thousand a year and a title, to 
monopolize, even for five minutes, the 
smiles of Lady Estelie Hereford ?’ 

“I knew that he was speaking satirically, 
but it struck m6, at the same time, that bis 
Views and mine would upon many points 
agree. 

“*What nonsense ahout being &@ poor 
| younger son,’ | said. ‘What difference 

does it make?’ 

“He laughed again. 

“*That isthe most sensibie question I 
ever beard, Lady Hereford, and as a 
younger son | thank you forit. It makes 


a wonderful difference in the opinion of 
most people.’ 


to night,’ he 


“*It makes none in mine.’ I said 


1e 

160iyY; and then | saw u ook stead 

lastiy at me ' c gavea thought 
ihe signifeance fmy words sa 
genly i remembered the couversation 





1 evident that 1 must not look #* 


—_= 


—— 


had bad about him. I looked Up into bie 
face. 

“Captain Studieigh,’ I asked, ‘why do 
people call you faithless and debonair vr 

“*Do they ?’ he asked. 
that such a bad character, Lady Estelle,’ 

“‘Ie it true that all the Studieighs are 
faithless ?’ I repeated, 

“*] wish I dared say, Try one of 
Lady Estelle. That may be the tradition 
judge every member by it. After all, itis 
something to be debonair, so | must be 
content.’ ; 

“Looking at bim and listening to him, | 
did not believe one word of it. There was 
a charm about him that no words of mine 
could possibly describe—a charm that I be 
lieve, even now, belongs to no one else on 
earth. I soon found that what he said 
was perfectly true. 

“As lI returne® to the ball-room | saw 
my mother looking for us. Her eyes did 
not fall with a very pleased expression on 
Captain Studleigh. She came up to us ana 
made some little observation to him; the 
tone of it was barely civil, and he was 
quick enough to notice it. He gave me 
one laughing glance, as though he would 
say, ‘You see, | told you I was a detri- 
mental,’ then he bowed and went away. 

“ ‘My dear Estelle,’ she said, ‘have you 
been long with Captain Stadileigh ?” 

“I told her how long, and she looked 
displeased. 

“*Who introduced you to him?’ abe 
asked. 

“Ab! how ashamed I was. I could not 
remember; I hed never even poticed. She 
turned to me. 

“It wasa mistake,’ she said, gently, 
‘He isa handsome man, but the Stud- 
leighs are all alike, 1 should not wish you 
to fall into the habit of wasting your time 
witb bim.’ 

“*Wasting my time.’ I repeated that 
phrase over and over again. The only 
gieam of bappiness 1 had found in this 
great world was looked coldly upon by 
mother, and called ‘wasting my time.’ 

“I went home with my head and heart 
full of him, longing only for the boar to 
come when I should meet bim again. 
Looking back, I pity myself, Earle Morey 
—I pity myself!” 


them, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


és O I weary you, Farle Moray, with 

1) these detaiis?’”’ Lady Estelle asked, 

looking with wistful eyes into bis 

face. ‘Out of my thirty-eight years that 

was my only gleam of light—does it weary 
you that | like to dwell upon it?” 

‘ No,” be replied, “every word interests 
we; you cannot tell me too much.” 

“| used to wonder,” she continued, 
“when I heard peuple say that love made 
or marred a woman’s life. In my ows 
mind I thought such words an exaggere 
tion. 1 found that they were most fatally 
true—my love marred my life.” 

“That night I left the palace, with my 
heart and mind full of Ulric Studleigh, 
and the idea possessed a douole charm for 
me, because I was, as it were, forbiddea 
to entertain it, The duchess, my mother, 
spoke to me once more on the subject. 
We were going toa fete at Kensingion 
Gardens, Betore we started she called me 
to her. 

« «Estelle,’ she said gravely, ‘I bope you 
will not forget what is due to your post 
tion as daughter of the Duke of Downs 
bury. I hope you will not forget what ls 
required and expected of you.’ 

“I told her that I hoped always to plesse 
her, and I intended them to do 80. 

“<Jf Captain Studleigh should bare “ 
bad taste to intrude bis society on you, 
she continued, ‘without being the nen 
unlady-like, you must let him see that 
is displeasing to you.’ 


“‘But, mamma,’ | remonstrated, “it 1s 
ot displeasing; he is most amusing. 
: : . my ieast wish 


“‘The expression of 
ought to suffice, Estelle,’ said my — 
baughtily. ‘I tell you to avoid Captain 
Studieigh whenever you possibly a 
and if you are compelled fors few vod 
utes by unavoidable circumstances, “ = 
to him, I insist upon it that you show a 
interest whatever—that you treat him ¥! 
studied coolness and reserve.’ 

“*Will you tell me why, 
asked, gently. 

“¢Yes, I will tell you. 
Studleigh never yet brougbt 
with it save sorrow. Secondly, 
even otherwise, Ulric Studleigh, * 
son, is no match for my daughter 
Esteile Hereford. You hear this 

“J had heard, and at first my 
of sorrow that 4 | 
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face and tender eyes. I hardly 
leagning the cloud that came over me, 
or why the t that he was so soon to 
be en out of my life darkened it. 
yin as at the fete, strange to say, with 
my only and dearest friend, Lady Agnes 
Deiapain. We had been schoolmates, and 
the year she hed married Lord 
I felt pleased when I saw him 


O aner atime Lady Agnes left her com- 
andcametome. My mother, who 
our great affection for each other, 

org scruple in leaving us together 

ehile she joined some friends of her own. 
« ‘Estelle,’ said Lady Agnes, as we wan- 
gered through a beactiful grove of trees— 

‘Estelle, you have accomplished a 


«*What bave I done ?’’ I gsked. 

«*You have written your name where 
no one ever inscribed a woman’s name be- 
tore,’ sbe replied. 

“] bad not the least idea what she 
wesnt 

« ‘Where is that ?’ 1 asked. 

“Lady Agnes laughed aloud. 

“On the hitherto invincible heart of 
Ulric Studieigh,’ she said. ‘I should im- 
agine that be has admired more pretty 
girls than ary one ever did before, but 
you are the first who hes made a real im- 

on bim.’ 

« ‘Who says | bave done so, Agnes ?’ 

“‘] say so. He bas been sitting by me 
jor baif an bour, and all bis conversation 
bas been of you. I assure you, Estelle, he 
is bopeless)y in love.’ 

“'The love of the Stadleighs always 
brings sorrow,’ my mother says. 

“Lady Agnes laughed again. 

“*J am sure your mother will not like 
him—no mothers do. Mine used to tortcre 
me about him before I was married. You 
would not find « dowager in London who 
approves of him.’ 

“*But why?’ I persisted. 

“‘A handsome, graceiess, penniless 
younger son? What dowager in her 
senses wou!d approve of such a man ?’ 

“‘He cannot belp being # younger son 
and baving no money,’ 1 said. 

“No; be cannot belp it. A man cannot 
heip being born blind or lame, | suppose; 
bat then he does not expect to fare the 
ame as a nan who can walk and see.’ 

“‘It is not a just world,’ I said, gravely, 
and again Lady Agnes laughed. 

“‘Yea Ulric ought at least to have 
been 8 prince,’ she said; ‘there is now only 
one resource for him.’ 

“*W hat is that?’ I asked. 

“‘He bas no money, and he cannot make 
money. Military fame is very empty; but 
be could, at least, marry some one who 
hes money.’ 

“And Lady Agnes, who, I believe, had 
a decided liking for him, looked sharply 
at me. 

“‘Why can be never make money?’ I 
asked. 

“‘It is not the habit of the Studleighs; 
they bave a reckless fashion of spending, 
bat | do not know that they are capable of 
making money. Captain Ulric is a sol- 
dier, and we all know how empty is 
fame.’ 

“At that very moment he joined us. 
Lady Agnes turned to me. 

“I leave you in safe bands,’ she said. ‘I 
promised to look afver little Nellie Plamp- 
‘on, and | have not seen her yet.’ 

“Then she went away. lt was kind of 
ber in one sense, but wrong in another. I 
was terribly frightened. What should I 
do if my mother found me bere in this 
grove of trees with Captain Studileigh? I 
remembered, too, that 1 had promised to 
be very distant and reserved with him; yet 
there 1 was looking at him, blushing and 

smiling, utterly unable either to look or 
= anything eave happiness. 

He saw, and was quick enough to de 
™ the anxiety on my face. ‘ 

‘Ab! Lady Hereford,’ he said, ‘I was a 

‘rue prophet—I see it.’ 
“Then, without waiting for any answer, 
to talk tome about the fete. I 
everything else in the wide world 
bien that I was happy and was with 

“Earle Moray, the sun will never shine 

ome “gain as it did that day; the sky 
Bever be so biue, the flowers so sweet 


“*E will do all that I possibiy can,’ I 
said; ‘but—’ 

“*But what?’ he asked. ‘Tell me the 
difficulty.’ 

“How could I? I could not look into 
bis face, and teli him my mother disliked 
and disapproved of him. 

“*] think I understand,’ he said, with a 
low laugh. ‘If I werea duke, with two 
or three fine estates, there would be no 
objection to me; as it is, perhaps, her grace 
has told you the Stadieighs are unfor- 
tunate.’ 

*“ *Yea, she bas told meso, but I do not 
believe it,’ I hastened to reply. 

“*Thank you: you are generous. I shail 
trust in your generosity, Lady Hereford.’ 

“Tben be went away, and the bright- 
ness of the sun, the sky, the fowers, went 
with him. Yet Il was strangely happy, 
with a new, strange, shy happiness. When 
other people, whom. I had neither liked 
nor cared for, talked to me, | found that I 
bad a fresh stock of patience—tbhat I had 
such a fountain of happiness in my own 
beart 1 had abundance to shower upon 
others. 

“The whole world changed to me from 
that day. I lived only in the hope of seo- 
ing Captain Studleigh. I counted the 
hours when I was away from him. Un- 
fortunately for me, I found an aider and 
abettor in Lady Agnes Delapain. My moth- 


quainted with bim, and |—alas!—never 
told her. 

“Lady Agnes hada beautiful vilia at 
Twickenham, and it was po unusual thing 
for me to spend two or three days with 
her. It wes cruel to betray my mother’s 
trust; there is no excuse for it, nor was 
there any for my friend. 

“We never made any positive appolat- 
ment. I never told him when I was going 
to Twickenham, yet be siways seemed to 
know by instinct. 

Lord Delapain beld some important 

office underthe government, so that he 
was seldom at home. We three, Lady 
Delapain, Captain Studleigh, and my«!!, 
spent whole days together, sometimes in 
the grounds that surrounded ber bome, or 
on the river which ran ciose by. 
“The end of it was—eee, | offer no ex- 
cuse—that we both believed it imposeibie 
to live any longer without each otber. 
On! folly and viindness and madners of 
ilove! I, who had never disobeyed wy 
parents, who nad aiways been a docile, 
obedient child, whose highest ambition 
had been to please them, | suffered him, 
my lover, totaik to ms about a private 
marriage. He aaid that if we were once 
married, my parents would be very angry 
for a sbort time, that was certain; but when 
they saw there wae no beip for it, they 
wonld forgive us, and all would be well 
agaio. 


to displease bim, if it would not be better 
for him to try to win my parents’ con 

sent. 

“] will try, if you iike,’’ be said. “I 
will do anything to please you; but I am 
quite sure it is useless. The moment they 
hear that I care for you they wil! take you 
away, and | shall see you no more.’’ 

“Do you really think so, Ulric?’ I asi 

ed, sadly. 

“I am quite certain of it; still, it shall 


you, Estelle. You are the whole worid to 
me, and you iove me, unless the story 
told by those sweet eyes is untrue.” 

Lady Agnes knew nothing of the these 
longing entreaties of his for a secret mar- 
riage. If I bad toid ber I mignt have been 
saved. She, with all her imprudence, 
would never have permitted that. I dared 
not tell her, lest she would disapprove. 
Looking back, I can not tell what pos. 
sessed me—wuat mad infatuation, what 
wild folly bad taken hold of me. 

Is it the same, I wondered, with all who 
love—with all girls who surrender heart 
and judgment asi did? Yet I did not re- 
ply all atonce. The step was such a grave 
and serious ons, even to my inexperienced 
eyes, that | hesitated long before taking it 
I must do him Jastice; I thought in those 
days Ulric Studieigb did love me very dear- 
ly indeed, better, perhaps, than he loved 
anyone else; and, that for a Studieigh is, 
certainly saying a great deal. 





4Gd fair, 


“ —e he saw Lady Agnes returning to | 
; — distance, he seid, quickly: 
ee | Will not be unjust to me, Lady 


Estelie_v 
*—you will not visit the sins of my 
as) On me? 


* ‘No,’ | said ‘ , ‘ 
x, *, “i. Will npever do the 
m6 —e 

Stave “nes you will let me forget 
P T az ‘ 
of my iif *leties, graver cares, the troubles 

—-  * if talking to you ?’ 

‘ i pu 7 

"Then K y 


[saw my difficuitly. 


passionate words, thet be loved me. He 
made me believe that I wae the whole 


| world to him. 


Then, when he still found that I was 
unwilling—ob ! so unwilling—for this pri- 
vate marriage, he pretended be burt, to 
think tie [I did not are ri an f 
ten long days be never sr1p@ near me—ten 
long, dreary, terribie Gay* 

I can remember, ere he misery 


of each of them—tbe hours that seemed to 


er did not even know that she was ac-. 


have no end—the nights without sicep. If 
we met in pubiic, be passed me with scold 
bow, and devoted himself to someone eise. 
I went through ali the tortures of jeai- 
ousy, my face grew paie and thin. Ab! 
what I suffered! Then one evening be 
came to me and ssid : 

“Estelle, have we had enoagh of this? 
I feei | can bear it no longer.” 

“It is your fauit,” | replied. “You bave 
kept away from me.”’ 

“Isa man’s heart made of wax, do you 
think? Kept away from you! If i had 
not done so I should have gone mead. 
Your love must be child’s play, judgieg 
from the way in which you treat me. How 
could I bear to be near you, when you so 
coldly refused my prayer?’ 

We were standing behind a great clus 
ter of trees, and the next moment be had 
clasped me in bis arme, crying that | must 
be his. 

**] shall be at Twickenbam to-morrow,” 
he said. “Estelle, | pray you to mest me 
there.”’ 

And I, weak and miserable, promised 
him. 

“I can not bear it,” said my lover to 
me,” continued Lady Estelic. “When we 
met the next day on the green lewn at 
Twickenham. We Stadileighs are just as 
mad in jeaiousy as we arein iove When 
lsee you surrounded by the wealthiest 
and noblest in the land—men, eech of 
whom is more worthy of you a thousssd 
times than | am —but no one else loves you 
one half so weil, ican bear it no longer, 
Estelle. I will stand by mo longes to see 
you loved, admired and sought by other 
men. 1 will go away, and never return to 
this hateful land agsin.”’ 

“What can I do, Ulric?’ [ asked “I 
can not beip it. I do oct ask people to ad- 
mire me.”’ 

“You can do one thing, if you will,” he 
said; ‘you can set my beart at rest; you 
can consent to what | ask—e private mar- 
riage; that will make you mine, and it 
will not be in the power of any human be- 
ing totake you from me it will set my 
heart at rest, and I shall Koow, no maiter 
who admirss you, that you are mine If 
you will rot consent to this, I must go." 

l was sorely afraid to lose bim, Earle 
Moray. 

‘ But what will become of me when my 
parents find it out?’ I eske?. 

“They need never fol ttoat. When 
they seem to like me better, we wili teil 
them. No one knows whsi an excellent 
thing it is to make one’s eclf master of the 
situation. Once done, wecan pot Le ex- 
pected to undo it, and afier a few days 





I asked, timid!y enough, for! dreaded | 


they will forgive ts when they are quite 
sure that being argry ts of no use.” 

Those were weak arguments, Earle Mo- 
ray, to leada gir! away from her duty. 
They seem soto me now, though then I 
fancied them fu!l of wisest sense. | de 
stroyed myseif when I iocked op inw 
his face and said: 

“Bat even if I were willing, how oould 
it be managed, U.rt-« ?"’ 

He clasped mein bis armas. 

‘Only sey you are willing; that will be 
enough. Isbaii go mad with joy! E+ 
telle, say tust you are willing, and leave 
the preliminaries to me.”’ 

He looked #0 eager, s> bands me; I was 


| go weak and youag. I loved nim # dear- 


beas you wish. I can not live without | 


He told me over and over again, in most | 


ly; ali bigher and bsiter considerations 
faded away; I promises. 

Sbe buried her facein her hands, and 
Earle saw the tears fall ihroagh ber sien- 
der jeweled fingers. lis saw the fragile 
figure torn with ceep, convulsive sote 
yet he did not dere to comfert her. He 
feit that for such a wrong as *be bad com- 
mitted there could be no perdon from 
those she had deceived. Yet bim feeling 
of compastion for ber was so stromg that) 
he could not refrain from showing ber | 
some sympathy. He laid his band gentiy | 
on ber arm. , 

“Dear Lady Hereford,”’ be said, “1 wiah 
that I knew how to comfort you.” 

“You can not,’’ she repiied; ‘there can 
be no consolation for sins like mine. Un! 
Earie Moray, you see that | am *pesking 
to you #8 though I bad Keown you for 
years. It ia because you love Doris Can 
you think, can you imagine bow | came «. 
be so foolish? s mad, Mt seems WH me, 


Bric-a-Brac. 


“Br Hoox om sy Crooxn.”—This pro- 
verb is said to be as old as the English in- 
vasion of Ireland. Hook end Crook are 
well-known historic places in the port of 
Waterford; and the ptiots of the invading 
fleet aresaid tohave deciared that they 
would safely land the invading forces “by 
Hook or by Crook.” 

Tus toss.—In Turkey the rose is sup 
posed to burst forth from its bud when 
the nightingale begins ite song—ea beilef 
alluded to by Byron in the Gisour. In our 
climate the contrary is the case, the rose 
not blooming, except in forward sum mers, 
until the “sunshine of the nightingale’ 
bas all but ceased to listen to the melody 
of her tuneful lord. 

Cats —Cats, large and email, make the 
most eareful tollet of any class of animais, 
excepting some of the opossums Lions 
and tigers wash themselves in exactiy the 
same manner asthe cat, wetting the dark 
India rubber like bali of the foot and the 
toe, and passing it over the face and be 
hind the ears. The foot is thus at the same 
time aface sponge and brush, and the 
rough tongue combs the rest of the 
body. 

Sact-Ce.Lass.—Naeiltcellars first came 
into use in medimval times; there was 
only oneon the table, and it heid from 
two to three quarts. The salt was placed 
about the middle of the table's length. At 
the upper end sat the lord of the castle or 
palace and his intimates, and the salt cel- 
lar marked the dividing line between the 
associates of the nobleman and his de- 
pendants, so that to ‘sit below the aait’’ 
meant social inferiority. 

TIRLING THE Pin. —“*Tirling at the pin”’ 
was a very ancient form of “knocking at 
the door."” A notched pin of iron roughiy 
fitted a hole in the door, and, when 
moved out and in, it made « noise, which, 
if less sonorous than that produced by the 
knocker, was more penetrating. The 
“rasp and the ring’’ wass similar device 
in effect, if notin form. An tron ring was 
bung over a rasped stripof metal, and, 
when the one was pulled over the other, a 
harsh and rattiiog sound was produced, 
which only a very bard sieseper indeed 
could sleep through. 


Women's Aam —Prof. Smith cites sa 
curious fact that there are siways si any 
census in England more women retarned 
as being between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five than there were female child. 
ren at ten to fifteen at the preceding cen- 
sus ten years before. Again, there are al- 
ways more widows than widowers. The 
problem of the preponderance of women 
| exists only in old countries—northern Eu- 
| rope, the United Kingdom and in our own 
Atlantic States. In Europe more maies 
| are born than females, but the mates em|i- 
grate, and then the male death-rate ix a! 
ways higher than the female. 





Tue ‘Soncor Sixerance” Isvemerner an. 
The four and twenty biackbirds are the 
four-and-twenty bours, and the pie that 
holds them isthe anderlying earth, cov 
ered with the overarching sky. How true 
| a touch of nature it is, that when the pie 





| ie opened —that ia, when the day breaks - 
| the birds begin to sing! The King it» the 
| Sun, sod the counting out bis money is 
|the pouring out of the sunshine The 


(jueen is the moon, and her transperent 
boney isthe moonlight. The Maid ia the 
“rosy-fingerd”’ Dawn, who rises before 
the Sun, ber oniaster, and bangs out the 
clouds (his clothes) across the sky. The 
particular blackbird, who #9 tragicaily 
end« the tale by snipping off her nose, is 
the bour of sunrise. 

Opons ov PLANTs —The odors of plants 


| reside in different parte of them— some 


times in the roota, asin thelria and vwiti- 


| vert; the leaves in mint, petebouly, and 
thyme; the stem or wood in cedar snd 


santal; the flower in the roses and vicieta, 
the seeds in the tonquin bean and caraway, 
the bark in cinnamon, ete Some pianta 
yieid more than one odor, which are quite 
distinct and characteristic. The orange 
tree, for instance, gives three —from the 


| looking back on my pest, incredibie! leaves one called petit grain, from tbe 
Young, gifted, with everythiag & make flowers peroli, and from the rindof the 
life desirabie, that I ehould wreck myself fruit exeential ol) of orange. The fragracce 
turn every bieesing into acures! Itisin- or oduro!l plants is owing in Dearly» 
crediblw to me, | can not believe it; yet! cases to a volatile oti, either contained in 
have done it. | need not tire you with de small vessels or sace Within them, of gen- 
tails. I bave dweit ionger than I need erated from time to time during their life 
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song of birds of summer, 
Muste of the sen, 

Moonlight on the weadaws, 
Turn my thoug tite to thee 


In the morning suuligtt, 
By the noontide sen 
At the duck of even, 


Thought goes cut te thee 
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CHAPTER XXVIIIL.-(Costisunr) 


(QVHEKE was silence while one could 
| count twenty, then she went on 

“I have told you this, dear, because 
[| wanted you to know that there are others 
who bave suffered more keenly perhaps 
than you have done; because | wanted you 
to know and feel why I could sympathize 
with you.”’ 
‘toh, I 


“Ashbained, ashamed ! 


sald (Claire. 
W hat in 
ble compared with yours? I know, 
how wicked I have been tw 
think that | was more cruelly used than 
allother woman, Sister forgive mo? | 
too, have prayed to die, have ionged for 
death, but I will do so no longer. Nut 
now! Help me to get weil, Sister!’ 

“Tl bave not told you my story in vain, 
dear !'' said Sister Agnes, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“Nol said Claire, “I shall remeuiber 
it as long as I live. Whenever I am 
lompted to think of my lost money, of —of 

bin, | shall remember what you have 
suffered, and shall fee! scorn and conterm pt 
for ny own trouble, which is #o sinall and 
petty compared with yours, 
dreadful! And, of itall, the worst seems 
tome—" she paused, and laid her hand 
on Sister Agnes’ arm. “Your little 
child—" 

Nhe felt the Sister's arm tremble, 

“Did you never hear any more of it?’ 

“They look melo see its grave,’’ said 
Sister Agnos, almost Inaudibiy. “lt wae 
a UAIDOClOSS grave inn large cometery. Ii 
ithed lived! But itis wicked to repine! 
My little one has gone to Heaven, aud J 
leftto belpother little ones to thet 
Hiewwed Home and to Hin who said, ‘Sul- 
fer the little ones lo come unto ie.’ 

‘Sometimes 1 dream: that he liven, that 
heise @ great, strong man, a brave aost 
feariens as him father; bula good 
can sliost see his face, bear Lis 
they would be if he were silil sive. 
| wake lo remember 
that | ams —NSister Agnon.’’ 

“And you have never seer 
band since 7" asked Clatre. 
repiled Sister Agron 
thet his bealith bad broken 
had gone to live in seclusion at 
cestral home. | told you that he 
bobloman and very wealthy.’ 


ain ashamed!’ 
my trou 


noe, 


It was “0 


“ain 


man, | 
vok®, a* 
Then 
that heis dead, and 


your hus 
‘*Never,”’ “Tl beard 
down, that be 
hin an 


‘Then you area lady of tithe?’ said 
( laire. 
*Yos,"’ she said. “] au the wifeof «a 


man whe |earsoue of the oldest tithes in 
You mum 
ia, dear child.” 

“No, nol’ said Claire, quick|y. 

“When I took the vow of « ur Sister tical, 
| passed from world—ieft it 
If | could, | would 
that I bave been anytoing but 
Anes 


Mowlanad., Hot ask me whit it 


the hind 
for 


Mister 


ln 
It in dead to mie, 
wet 





ae she smoothed 


repine, to | 


| have been tempted 


ee 





| 
| 
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life's possityilities in still strong. Besides, 
my ebild, there would be some danger—”’ 
she peusd, and looked at Claire witb ten- 
der admiration. “You are very besutiful, 
dear. Some day, some man— God grant be 
may be good and true !—wiil see this fair 
face of yours and try to win your love.” 

Claire shrank. 

“No, no!” she said. “Not that! I bave 
no heart left no lve to give. | bave done 
with all that, Sister, Il sbaill never love 
agein. You called me proud; | have been 
deceived once, lam too proud—yes, too 
proud —ever to love again. 

“Hut if | cannot join your Sisterhood— 
and you know better than I do, Sister—I 


| can ight my way. | want to get weil now! 


Asi said, I feel ashamed. 1 want Ww get 





well and go back to the echool, and take | 


my place in the work and belp others.” 


Mister Agnes bentover her and kissed | 


ber, and #4 she did #o a tear fell op Claire’s 
face. 

“Twill help you, dear!" shexsaid. ‘I 
don't know why it is, my child, but you 
have grown very dear lo me,” 

“That's because you've nursed meé,’’ 
said Olaire, shrewdly. ‘They say we al- 
ways grow fond of those whom we help.” 

“I think we do!’’ said Sister Agnes, in 
her sweet voice, ‘But even that will not 
acerunt for it,” she added, with # simile, 
the silken hair from 
Claire’s white brow, 

“I have nursed many, have sat beside 
numberions sick-beds, but have never felt 
an | bave felttowards you. Sometimes | 
bave feared that 1 have been wrong in 
eberiebing my fondness for you, that I 
to neylect my dulies 
te olhere; bul you are justthe one owe 
lamb Wo me.’ 

The gentie voice and the tears gathered 
in the sad, pationt eyes. 

“don't know why itis! Itis not be 
cause You aré so pretty — beware of beauty, 
my child, ite trials are inany!—but as J 
have #al besides you, while you have been 
lying there so helpless, so lonely, some 
how the theught of muy child, the ijittle 
one Who was taken fhou m6, bas come to 
me,and | have seen my baby grown up, 
strong. | don’t know why thie is, for you 
area yiri, and be would have been a man 
if be bad lived, But all the love which 
welisup io tay beart for hin has flown to 
wards you.”’ 

(laine stretched oul ber white aris ane 
wound them round the Sister's neck, 

* Love me sili, Sister Agnes! sie said, 
Withawot. ‘Try lo think that lau your 


daughter, On, | wish | were!’ 
. * . 7 * * 
Aboulthis Gino CGeraid was beginning 
to bobble about with # stick, and wonder 


Whal was lo become of bit. 


CHAPTEK XXIX. 
qq EKALD'S broken log did not take vory 


J jong mending, bul it seemed an age 
to bi, and bis language when the 
| doctor insisted Upon his keeping the in 


| 


Jured Jimsb in « borizontal position long 
afier (ierald considered any precaution of 
thet kind unnecessary, is scaicely fit 


publication, 


for 
ference, the woodman, behaved—like 


Irielimian; that is to say, he treated 


| (deraid like «a brother, and nursed bim like 


a women, waking light of the trouble, and 
declariog that bo was more than repaid by 
the pleasure of Gerald's coupany; and te 


| found it diMeult to persuade Terence into 


allowing bim to chop wood and make fag 
gota, which Cierald could prowently 
age ina silting position, and 
tarding the recovery of Lis ley, 
Wile thus employed be bad plenty of 


ian 
without re 


| time to think of Claire, and he thought of 


Indeed, at tines, the past seers | 


lihe a dream, an Unreal dream frou which | 


theme few minutes 
knew my child, 
tinetly.”’ 

‘Dear, dear, Sister!’ said Claire 

She was silent for a moment ortwo, then 
whe ‘This Sisterhood, Mister, can I not 
join i? Would they take me?” eagerly. 

Sister Agnes lurned her face for the firet 
tine and siniled, as she shook ber head 

“No, my child. Only they who tave 
done with the world. who can turn their 
backs upon it with asure and certain con- 
Vietion that they will nut even be tem pied 
to look bebind, can tread the 
wo walk.’’ 

“|—"’ began Claire 

Sister Agnes smiled and shook ber head 


which | saw and 
stand out dis 


path which 


again “No, dear, you cannot say that j 
kbew you better than you know yourreilf 
ace Finthe w r } 
“ nm! a 
ad a a ¢ + 


ber slosost without ceasing. Her coldness 
—sitiost beartlessness-——amazed and 
wildered hit. 

That she should, in 
cheque, barely express her regret at the 
accident seemed so unlike her, that he 
could searcely believe hia senses; and he 
used, at every neal time, to take out Mor- 
daunt Sapiey's letter and stare al it as one 
stares at « Chinese puzzie, 

Aud when he did so, he tried to call her 
ali the names which nen bestow upon wo 
men when they bave proved deceitful and 
upkind. Kutit was of no use; he loved 
ber still, and actually endeavored to find 
e2cuses for her. 

He told bimeelf that she had done quite 
right, that it was like his comfounded in; 


tres 


pudence to fall in love with ber, and that 
be bad only got what he deserved. Ther 
he wou kiss the glove which be had 
t tLe hapel, and thrust into bis 
n ane at he wa z + e's 
~ ~ 
« * ite gol we 2nd strong await He 
sk © ueelf what he was KVlbg lo de 


| tratiew at 








There was not enough work in the wood 
for s permanent extra band, and he could 
pot remain s burden on Terence; he must 
goon the tramp, aod find some kind of 
em ployment 

Consequentiy, one morning be packed 
bis bag, cot himeself a stout stick, and, 
after breakfast, sonvunced bis intention 
of starting. Terence remonstrated and 
pleaded in vain—he even offered to tons 
whether ‘ierald should remain or go—and 
at last, with as sorrowtlui countenance, re- 
cognized thet Gerald's resolution was im- 
movable, and, thrusting a clorely-pecked 
tobacco pouch ip bis bend —it was the only 
gift he dared venture on—wished him 
(08 speed. 

‘Shure, and the days will be long witb- 
out yer, and the nights longer!" be said, 
sorrowfully. ‘i niver bad a mate | liked 
better, for, barring ye're a gintieman, 
there’s divil s Lit o’ fault to find wid yez!”’ 

“I'm sorry encugh to go, Terence!’’ said 
Gerald, grippieg the mwan’s rough band. 
“You bave been « brother to we! but, you 
noe -- weil, | must got’ 

Thetwo mon looked into each otber’s 
eyes in silence for afull minute, and then 
parted; aod Gerald went on his way with 
that dull little ache in bis heart, and ‘as 
One that soi roweth deeply.” 

“It ever | bave any luck,” be muttered 
to bimeself, I'll send Terence a pair of the 
beet axe Sheffield can turn out!” 

Kut though he grieved at parting with 
thin true friend, be was not very much 
cast down on his own account, There are 
some men who believe in their luck, or 
them “star,” and Gerald was one of them, 
He bad siways falien on hia feet, however 
greet and disastrous the tumbie happened 
to be, and bie heart was full of courage. 

For, ater all, bow \ittlea stroug man 
needs! Kor breakiast, a cup of coffee and a 
loml, three belfpenece; for dinner, bread, a 
chop, 000 «@ giass of ale, say eightpence; 
for supper, bread, cheese, and another 
cinsee of ale, lourpence. 

There ia bed to Ve reckoned; butip sum- 
mereainan can sleep like a top in the lee 
ola baystack or #ebed, and in winter, he 
cau carn anight’s lodging in « straw loft. 

And Gerald was vot reduced even yet to 
his inet coin, an be did not despair, While 
he bad teen iying by the reason bad ad- 
vanced ana beavy rain bad falien, so that 
the roma were tad, ard traveling was 
slow; but, with au cocasional lift, he made 
pretty good progress, and he hoped to 
reach «large town before the close of the 
week. 

W bat be ehould do when he reached it, 
be did not quite know, but be bad several 
bis finger euds, avd made no 


| doult that he shuuid get ewployment of 
| some kind or other, 


sénding bin the | 


One eveuing--it wan the third day of bis 
he approached # picturesque vil- 
iage selon «hill overlooking # snail port. 
It cecurred to bigs thet it would be # good 
piace lo stop the night at—he was hungry 
little fouteore- and be weut on tothe 
Unay end asked aman who was lounging 
there the name of tbe piace, and where he 
could got a iodging. 

The man eaid the place was called Lar- 
tree, and directed him to theinn., 

The pbame seemed familiar to Gerald, 
and be mutmtlied it over several times, as 
one dves when trying to rouse one’s me- 
mory; then, suddenly, it came to him; it 
Was the place, the little port, from which 
W harton brought the strange 
youu lady ateoard bie yacht. 


tratnp 


aude 


Lyd bed 


(rorald bat sinuwet forgotten Captain 
Jomiin's romantic story, but it came back 
lo bb fits rather vividly under the 
singvuier coincidence which had led hie 
Wandering end aimiess footsteps to the 
very sjxt; aud as he strode up to the inn 
he wondered what her peme wight bave 
been, Whether any of ber folk were still 
living, whether the story of ber flight was 
stl remembered, and what bad become of 
her. 

The inn wan es picturesque as the vil- 
lage itee@il, aud (rorsid ete Lis supper with 
a KOC appetite, and beside a good wood 
fire, which Urestbed comfort trom every 


} log 


The landiady berseif waited on bim, 
and «as semeiducusly as if he bad ordered 
the bow rat and « sumptuous spread, 
instead of # meal of bread aud Cheese; and 
(reraid. as be iit bis pipe, baving still the 


| Caplain «story Hosting through bis brain, 


KOl lot) copversation with her. 


she wee juile ready to talk with a hand- 


sOIbe ;oung Inan who, though he carried 


as vund.e and ‘rete on a walking stick,”’ 
wae «e* “- y a £ etnar but when 
‘ a om k eetionus he found 
* * arn ¢ new mer 
. ; . > any nobie 
man « + at af ie 
They're pos si aud stone vesseis | 





that put in here, sir,” she said, 
rough lot the men are, though 
inean no harm, nor do any. We don’t ase 
8 gentioman iu these parts once in 5 

moon; YOU must let me mix you s gies of 
toddy, sir—it’s some whisky as I’ve hed 
by me for pigh upon ten years—ang 
wouldn’t burt s baby.” 

“I'm pot sfraid, thank you Y” naid Ges. 
sid, with his pleasant smile, which cajj , 
upau suswering one in the round, red 
face of the landlady. 

He drank the toddy, and then, 8 the 
night was still young, sauntered ou, 
There was s moon shining s 
watery mist, but it was not raining, and 
Gerald, tempted by the weird besuty of 
the night, and the romantic 
—Ireland isthe land of romance, “from 
tree-top to farrow”—he strolied 
the tiny village, and on to the common 
just beyond, 

Acrossthis common wasa footbridge 
which spanned what, in summer, was an 
inoffensive brook, but which, in winter, 
too often grew into a swift and Ugly-look- 
ing river. 

The rains bad swollen it into quites 
formidable torrent, which rushed under 
the bridge and swirled round the rough 
wooden pillars with an angry swish, 

Just be ow the bridge was a road, through 
which, in summer, anyone coming into, or 
leaving, Lartree, drove. in flood-time, 
they went, perforee, round by = safer and 
drier road. Gerald \eaned over the bridge, 
aud looked into the water musingly. 

As was slways tbe way, whevever he 
saw anything pretty, or cu: ious, be longed 
to bave Claire by bis side—ateurd and pre. 
posterous as the longing was—to share bis 
pleasure; and tonight he longed for ber 
rather more than usual. It is in the moon- 
light that “lover’s madness” ai ways flour. 
ishes. 

He wasturning back to the comfort of 
the inn, when he heard the sound of 
wheels, apparently coming in the direc 
tion of the vridge. 

He had been long enough in the country 
to recognizes the rattle of an Irish carriage, 
and it struck biw as curious that a car- 
riage sbould be making for the spot, which 
seemed barred to the progress of anything 
buta boat. He lit another pipe and stop- 
ped where he was to awaitthe develop 
ment of events. 

A carriage came to the edge of the tor- 
rent, and there paused. 

“Going to turn back,”’ thought Gerald; 
but, to his smazement, the driver smacked 
his whip and seemed w be urging the 
horses forward. 

“The man must be either a stranger, aud 
ignorant of bis danger, or drunk, or mead!’ 
thought Gerald, and, witb the intention of 
waroivg bim, be shouted as joudly a be 
could, Bat though bis voice was by no 
means feeble, the roar of the torrent 
drowned it; and be started off al a sbarp 
run across the bridge and slong the path 
towards the carriage. 

He was too late, however, for the horse, 
unaware of the depth, and #usting wo the 
driver, had obediently piunged into the 
water, and (tieraid was horrified to see 
him swimming and trying to stew the tor- 
rent. 

Ashe stood spellbound w the spots 
window of the carriage wes let down with 
a bang, and s man’s heed was thrust out 
Geraid thought be beard « wou an's voice 
raised in acry of alarm at the same Wo 
ment, but he could not be sure. 

Gerald ran into the water jar as be 
could, aod shouted to the driver. ss 

“You confounded idiot, come back 

It was easy to command, bul 1inpoasi bie 
for the man to obey. He was bowling aud 
swearing now as only » drunken men, in 
such a predicament, can; and the horse 
was being cerried down the sree, A 
spite its most trantie ¢flurte reach the 
op ite shore. 

‘Then Gersid upmistakabiy beard # 7° 
man’s scream, and sery of bey trom the 
mar. inside the carriage. The vebicie we 
still efloat, and, if the danger bad vere 
less, Geraid could bave found sometbing 


“and a 
they don’, 


comical in the #ituation, but there was wo 
much peril for laughter ty come '0- * 
Searcely knowing what be w* Joie : 
what he wanted to do, be toreot! bis aia 
aud, plunging into the stream, !«t - 
be swept to the carrisge. So swilt ¥ on 
current, that be was very nesry poset 
past the imprompte ark, but be or 
to cluteb the sides, end there ! ung D 
| less and incapsebie of beip. on 
Suddenly = face came to thé = oe 
and #0 close to bis own U at ‘ u = 
a warm breath on bis brow was 8 s! 
face. white with terror, 4 - 9 


that looked 1a) DM i 


fixed with fear 


“Ail right be 


ela u 





yw- 
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per of Lis kind. “Don’t be afraid; it’s all 


¢!" 

7 was anything bat ali right, and even 

as be shouted the assertion, the carriage 

struck against one of the piers, the shafts 
from the vehicle, and, while the 

horse swam off under the bridge, snorting 


with terror, the carriage began to reel 


— tore open the door, and gripped 
something soft and warm —it was the girl's 
arm—and shouted— 

‘Come with me i 

Even if she bad been inclined to remain, 
bis strong «rasp would have compelled 
her; and the next instant they were in the 
water together. Gerald’s arm round her 
waist—and she, of course, clinging to bim 
like grim Death. 

“Don’t—don’t clateh me, for God's 
ake!’ he said, as be felt ber arms tight- 
ening round bis neck, and knew that if 
her terrified embrace continaed they must 
poth go down. “Take hoid of my coat, 
and bold tight! Lean’t swim—do any- 
thing—if you grip me!” 

She understood, or, perhaps, her boid 
shifted by accident; anyway, her smal! 
bands slipped to bis coat, and Gersid was 
free to make a fight for it. 

It is not easy to save a drowning person, 
however good a swimmer sinan may be; 
ifanyone donabts this, let bim try it ine 
swimming-bath and be convinced. 

Gerald could swim as well as most men, 
and was as strong a8 8 (irecian athiete, but 
he saw (hat the only thing to do was to go 
with the current, not endesvor to oppose 
it, 

So be struck out, cleared the bridge—no 
amall danger!—and drifted with the cur- 
rent. It swelled intoam eddy just below 
the bridge, and be thought they would be 
sucked down; but he shut his teeth tight, 
and struck out, 

Right above them the moon sbone down 
through the thin veil of mist with an ag- 
gravating serenity and peacefulness; the 
trees fringing the meadows pierced 
through an exquisite gauze, 

It they were going to die, they were 
going to die amidst a scene of remarkabie 
beauty, a kind of weird fairyiand—like 
unto the transformation scene at a theatre. 

Even at the moment, when life seemed 
to be closing for ever, and death unpieas- 
antly near, (ierald could not help noticing 
the beautiful frame in which the tragedy 
Was set. 

‘Good-bye, Claire!” he thought ‘1 
shall never know why you have treated 
mé 80 badly !’’ ' 

Then, even as he bade her, mentally, 
farewell, he felt bis feet strike ithe ground. 
itis the loveliest feeling = man can 6x- 
perience, if he bappess to be drowning, 
and Gerald could not refrain « shout. 

“All right,” he said again, “cling on 
light! We're there !’’ 








Amoment or two afterwards he was | 


‘landing on the meadow, stretching bis 
arms, and drawing a long breath, and the 
girl was lying at his feet. 


He bent down and raised her, and to bis | 


surprise she opened her eyes. She was 
uuconscions for a moment or two, then she 
haved @ sigh that quivered through ail 
bis frame, and, still looking st bias, said— 

“Are we still alive?’ 

“You, yes!” responded Gerald. “And I 
hope you are not burt. Frightened, of 
course! But don’t faint’’—she bad closed 
her eyes, and her head had sunk on bis 


shoulder again—‘for | mast go and see— — 


(here was someone else in the carriage!” 

“My father!’ she breathed quickly. “I 
“hall not faint. Gotoh, go!’ 

Si6 sank on the grass, clasping ber 
Lands and peering into the mist, and ‘ier- 
ald rar along the edge of the stream shout- 
ing. He almost ran into the arms of » 
man who was shouting also— 

“Grace, Grace! My daughter !”’ 

“erald caught bim by the ara. 

“Your daughter ts quite safe!’ he said. 
“Don’t be alarmed !” 

The father was short, thick-set man, 


With a strong, shrewd, weather beaten | 
le; and though bis heir was gray, the | 


Krip he laid upon Gersid’s arm had littie 
Of old age or weakness in it. “Safe! Grace 


“ale!” be panted. “Where is she! Take 
06 to her!” 


“Come on! said Gerald. “Where's the | 


M&D—the fool of a driver ?”’ 
‘On *hore,’’ said the gentieman. 


20d a rovidence watches over children 
‘H — nen,” seid Gerald, shortly. 
: 6re ix your daughter.”’ 
ary girl fot into her father’s arma, and 
roc rméd his back,and wrung the 
" . “8 Water out of his clothes. Then 
' ne girl ay remindingly 
: and the old man turned 
ders 


1 held out his hand 


M 


y (aughter owes her life to you, 


| have just revurned to England from Aus 


sir!” he said, with a catch in his voice, and 
tears in hie eyes, which were already wet 
enough. ‘I can’t thank you-——” 

Gerald cut in, with the usual awk ward- 
ness of the brave man dodging « shower 
of thanks, with the usual commonplace— 

“Den't mention it! | was standing on 
the bridge—luckily—and saw——; but 
she ought not to stand there any longer: 
she must be wet through.” 

“You, yes!" said the fatoer, anxiously. 
“Is there any piace ?”’ 

“The inn is only a littie way. 
show you !”’ said Gerald. 

The old man took his daughter's arm 
within his; but, the excitement waning, 
he was trembling and almost as much in 
need of support as she. This Gerald saw, 
and he held out his arm without a word. 
She looked at her father, and then at (ier- 


Let me 





the girl came down—and did not see the 


start which Mr. Harling gave, or the 
amazed expression of his face at the sound 
ot Gerald’s name. 

“Wayre?’ he said, with adry cougb. 
“Did you say Wayre? How do you spell 
it? You see, it’s only natural I should be 
curious.” 

Geraid smiled, and spelt the name. 

Thanks,” said the old gentieman, “I 
sball not forget it Here’s your whisky; 
oblige me—oblige me!—by drinking as 
much of it as you can ata gulp! And here, 
alas! is my daughter. My dear (race, if 
you would only go to bed !”’ 

Geraid turned and saw a strange sight : 
a beautiful girl, fair asa lily, with flaxen 
hair and biue eyes—dressed, swathed, 
rather, in one of the landiady’s best 
frocks. His smile of amusement strog- 


ald foran instant, then put her hand on | gled with the admiration and surprise at 


his arm. 

Geraid walked her aiong quickiy: he 
knew the danger of loitering; but present- 
ly she stopped, 

“I cannot go so fast,’’ she panted, her 
hand on ber heart. 

Gerald looked towards the viliage; it 
seemed a long way off, and, making no 
bones of the matter, he cut etiquette, and 
lifted her in bis arias. 

She caught her breath, but offered no re 
sistance, the father murmured meekiy, 
“Thank you!" and (Cieraid carried her to 
theinn. She was very light, too light for 


her height, and she neatied down in his | 


arws, and on his broad breast like a tired 
child. 

As they approached the inn, men came 
out with lanterns; wh‘ich were quite un- 
necessary, shouting excitedly; and the 
landlady met themat the dograllof 
flutter of h: spitable anxiety. 

The girl was taken frem his arms, and 
whisked upstairs, and Gerald stood and 
iooked round the inn-parlor, asking hin- 
selt ifthe whole thing weren’ta dream. 
Tre sight of the driver steaming in front 
ofthe fireand drinking neat whisky by 
the tumbler, convinced him of the reality. 

Gerald addressed a few pointed remarks 
to this individual—which were received 
more with sorrow and anger -and then 
went to bis room to change bis clothes, 
leaving a stream of water trickling behind 
hii. 

Opening his bag for the first time since 
he had left the woodman’s hut, be took 


the first suit that came to band; it chaneed | 


—ia there such athing as chance in this 
strange world of ours! -to bethe suit he 


| 


| 





had worn the last time he was at the | 


court. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


HEN he came down he found the 

W gentioman clad in a suit belonging 

to the landlady’s eon, much too 

large for the present wearer, seated t+ sid6 

the fire. He rose as (ierald entered, and 
held out bis hand, 

‘Don’t be afraid,’’ hé said, wiihashrewd 
smile. “I amr not going to thank you. 
There are some things that can’t be pro- 
perly thanked; what you have done to- 
night is one of them; but if you think I 
don’t know that yoo risked your life to 
save ours, you make #« great mistake. | 
know it, and my daugh'er knows it!’ 

His eyes, they were sharp and keen —the 
eyes of aman who bas had to keep them 
pretty wide open during his way through 
the world—grew moiat. 


i 


her beauty. 

She stood, with downcast eyes, for a mo- 
ment, the color coming and going in her 
face, then she raised her eyes and poured 
2 giance of gratitude and womanly admi 
ration of his heroism upon him. It was so 
intense, #0 magnetic, that it took Gerald's 
bresth away, and made him—well, as 
awkward and enibarrassed as ever a poor 
man can be, 

‘“Clome to the fire, Miss Harling,’ he 
paid, after he had got his breath back 
again. ‘i'm afraid you ought to be in bed 
butas you are here—why—why—— Deo 
you feel coid—-feverish? Perhaps a doc 
tor——T?’’ 

She pot the question away with a slight 
wave of the hand, small asa child’s, and 
white as a lily’s. 

“I am not cold—I am not anything, bat 
—but wretched with my inability to say 
what Il want to say! Father, you have 
thanked him, have you told him that— 
that—we know he saved my life at the 
risk of his own ?"’ 

**Yon, Girace, yeu!'’ he said. ‘But, like 
all brave wen, Mr. Wayre,’’—he looked 
at her with a compression of the lips and 
a warning frown as be «poke the name, as 
ifcommanding her not to 6xpresa sur- 
prise; but, notwithstanding this signifi- 
cant caution, she started slightly and 
gianced questioningly at Geraid, who was 
doing something at the bar——‘'Mr. Wayre 
refuses allthanks. He knows!’’ 

“Have you you 6ver tasted whisky, Miss 
Harting?’ asked (ierald, with rather 
startling abraptness, 

She cpened her eyes upon him. 

“Not Why?” 

“Then--with your father’s permission — 
you are going to taste it forthe first time,” 
he said and he held out a ginss, mixed as 
strong as he dared, 

She looked at him and shrank back, then 
she raised her eyes to his, and took the 
gines as meokly as a lamb. 

Her tather smiled, 

“J might have begged and timplored in 
vain!’ he said, half-comically. ‘“Ihank 
you, Mr. Wayre, It’s just what she 
wants.’’ 

Jt is odious,” she said, with a shudder, 
“HKut,”’ with a heavenly -simile—oh, when 
will women learn the power of sucha 
smile! Kut perhaps it is better, for ua, 
that they should not-—") will drink it. 
Not ali!’ 

“J am afraid it must be all,’ said Gecald, 
firmly. ‘“‘ion’t be afraid, It is good 
Whisky, and there is nota headache ina 
gwallion of it.”’ 


ahe pieaded 





| 
“May 1 not have some more water?’ | 
| 


“7 hope sbe is not ill !’’ said Geraid, 
The gentleman shook his heid. 
‘Sne is not strong at the best of times,’ already, you know,” he said. 
he said, gravely, ‘and this—but we will She laughed—a faint, soft little laugh, | 
hope for best. But for you there would like @ tired child’s—and leant back, with | 
be no bope left for me by this time.”” He halfciored eyes; but the half that was | 
tried to repress a shudder. open—and women see sO much with half | 
“J trust she will get a good night’s rest, an 6ye—was fixed on Gerald. 
and be all right in the morning,’ #aid Mr. Harling signed to lierald to draw | 
Gerald. “She was very brave.”’ his chair up to the fire. | 
“Women — especially when they are “What about your things?” said Gerald. 
delicate — always are,” responded the ‘ Fortunately, we only bad a (Giadstone 
father. “A woman will face things that bag with us,’’ responded the old man, 
will make a man quail, Butestoanight’s with the philosophical airof a man who 
reat—!’ Heshook hia head. “She is all has roughed it. “The restis lying at the 
nerves. She is coming down directly.’’ botei wt Klagford; the landlady has sent 
“Ie that wise 7?” said (serald. in for it. You know Blagford, of course?’ 
Tbe old man laugbed and sighed, but “No,” seid Gerald. Mr. Harling looked 


“I think not. You have had the water | 


said nothing in response. athbim with veiled surprise, and (ereid 
“Jet me introduce myself,” he said. | explained— 
“My name is Harling, Robert Harling. ! “{ am a stranger here,’’ 


“A stranger !’' echoed the old man, ans if 


bring this gentiemansa tbrown off his guard for a moment. 
“You,’’ said Gerald. “lonly arrived 
and 1 amoftl to-mor 


trailla—wilil you 
giass of hot whisky and water, if you 
please, 1o8’am ?7—I shall be giad to know here this evening, 


, 


the name of the man to whom lowe a row 


debt which nothing, nothing on earth can rhe half-open eyes opened wholly, as 
repay ! then closed 
My name is W avre eran WVayvre : J are rave ng for pl6aA 
said Geraid asked Mr. tiarling 
He was piling up the ogs on the fire serald stretched bis iegs and sinile 
as he spoke—to make a bDiaze by the time ‘Well, scarcely,’ he replied i au 


5 


looking for employment. Iam making 
for one of the large towns; there is more 
scope there than in the villages.’’ 

The old man looked at him with a kind 
of constrained interest. 

“Whet is your—your business?’ he 
asked. “Please forgive me for seeming 
curious. The oocasion almost warrants it, 
doesn’t it T”’ 

“Ob, don’t apologize,’’ said Gerald, in 
his frank way. ‘I've no many businesses 
that I’m troubled to answer; but I’m not 
particular asto the kind of work. I've 
been chopping wood, for some weeks 
past,” he added, simply. 

The old man stared at him, stared at bis 
clothes, at his face, at his hands. (Once or 
twice in bis life Gerald had been forced to 
wish that he was nota gentieman—or, at 
least, did not look one. 

To bea gentiomon and poor enough to 
be in search of inanual labor ia to be sus 
pected of all and every kind of evil. Mr. 
Harling looked at him gravely, bis keen 
eyes reading (jerald’s handsome face, an it 
were, then he siniled, as if any doubts 
Gerald's speech had raised were dispelled, 
and he, Mr. Harling, was satisfied, and he 
laoghedd. 

“In the place I came from a gentioman 
down on bis luck is always regarded with 
suspicion.’’ 

“Father !’’ asid a soft voice. 

“Hold on, Grace! Kut, | am sure that 
in your case——"’ 

‘oh, | am passing honest, as Hamlet 
says,” said (ieraid, witha emile. “Rat | 
happen to be poor. It’s a crime in most 
countri; it's almost a capital one here. 
Home day, | suppose, we shall reach the 
top height of civilization, and put poor 
men to death; a painiess death—eay, by 
electricity: at present we are allowed to go 
about—in search of work. I! aman arohi- 
tect, painter, horse breaker, cattle runner, 
sailor, and one or two other things, so 
that there ien’t much danger of my starv- 
ing.”’ 

“And you do not live bere 7” asked Mr. 
Harling, aftera pause, during which he 
had seemed to be digesting Gerald's curt 
information. 

“Nol” said Gerald. “I live nowhere, as 
the phrase goes."’ 

“You may have friends here?’ asked 
the old man, with an uneasy kind of care- 
les ane s4. 

“No,”’ said Gerald. 

M ive (irace opened her eyes again. 

“You forget that we are sitting here,’’ 
she said, in a very low voice. 

“Thank you!” said (ioralay, 

“And where were you employed iast, 
Mr. Wayre?’’ asked Mr. Harling. 

(ieraid winced, but answered after amo 
ment. 

“Atapiace in Downsbire, | was alter 
ing an ol1 mansion. Kut the work was 
interrupted. Since then | have been doing 
alittie amateur forestry, but | met with 
an accident—a tree feil a little too pre- 
viously, and | broke my leg.’ 

Mine (+race uttered a faint cry of sym- 
pathy, and leant forward. 

“l am all right now," sald Gerald 
quickly, lo reassure ber. “A broken ley 
sounds worse than it is, and doesn’t count, 
if itis well set. I'm none the worre tor 
”’ 

“It doesn’t prevent your swimming, 
anyway!’ remarked Mr. Harling. 

(,eralid laughed 

“Tomorrow lam going to resume my 
tramp. 

Mine (+race rome. 

“Will you belp me upstairs, father 7’ 


| ahe said. 


“) will say ‘good bye,’ Miss Harling,’ 
said (seraid. “I shall probably have 
started before you aré awake to-morrow.’ 

She gave bim her «mail, (hin hand, and 
though he did not notice the fact, it Mut 
tered in hia strong palm. 

When Mr. Harling came down again, he 


(lithe pipe, and smoked in silence fora 


few minutes, then be said — 

“Tthink you said you were a painter, 
Mr. Wayreé; do you paint portraits 7’ 

“You, after a fashion,’ Gerald replied. 

“Will you paint my daughter ?’’ asked 
the old gentiemen, as if he were asking a 
favor. 

[TO BK OONTINUKD } 
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(tommir in always a personal contession 
either of imalice or imbecility, and the 
yourg *bould not only shun it, but by the 
most thorough culture reiieve themaei ves 


from all temptation yo indulgein it. It is 
low, trivoloua, ar too often dirty bua 
seen line are nitr neighborhoods 
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The brookiets laugh, the breeses sing, 
The soft airs come and go, 

The foxglove bells carilions ring, 
The lilies whisper iow, 

The red rose glows more deeply red 
By brook and meadow-way, 

No clouds obecure the blue o'erhead 
(nm this fair Sammer day 


The ekylark sings a chanson high 
In bitthe and happy mood, 
The landratis tn the clover cry, 
The ceckoers In the wood, 
The heather burns, the gorses blaze, 
The world ts giad and gay, 
Hecanee to day's the beet of days— 
And the my wedding day ' 
A 


On the High Seas. 


BY L. BK, A. 











T was weather that not unfreqjuently 
| attends an English al-fresco entertain- 
ment—chilly, showery, and windy; 
nevertheless towards five o'clock one after- 
noon late in May the guesw of Mra. Druce 
Drummond were arriving in considerable 
numbers; for these good suburban folk, 
while assuming @ critical moral attitude 
towards the Fira, would have crawied 
thither almost on hands and knees, and in 
any weather, rather than mina ite—to them 
rarely extended hospitality. 

lhbed ro wish to attend; but argument 
and entreaty had alike failed me with the 
affectionate sister whose guest | was. 

“You have lived,’’ she said recklessly, 
“among wild medical students, clergy otf 
unsettied belref, fast men about town, and 
advanced women, till you are hardly fit 
lor Christian society. You must come 
with me. The Druce Drummonds have a 
magnificent place; and | believe some 
people think the mistress of it lovely !"’ 

The magnificence of the Firs was beyond 
dispute; and from the moment of imy in- 
trod vetion to her, | had no doubt about 
the beauty of ite mistrens, 

She had beautiful, abundant hair, a skin 
that no exposure could redden, and deep- 
ly fringed light-biue eyes. The mouth 
alone imperilied her claims to beauty. | 
thought it firm and sweet—many said the 
firmness triumphed over the sweetness— 
and the chin Il gave up at once—it was 
firm, uncompromisingly firm; but the 
throat would have given even an ugly 
woman a claim to beauty. 

After nowledging my introduction 
graciously enough, she resummed her con- 
versation with the more intimate friends 
about her. 

“I suppose loeould set upan idol like 
the rest of you,"’ she said, doubtfully. 

“Never, Laura!’’ returned the lady to 
whom this was addressed. “Only let you 
suspect the clay feet upon which the finest 
of our idole stand, and you would conclude 
that the whole image was of that material 
and down he or she must go beyond re, 
covery !"’ 

‘Quite beyond recovery,’’ said Mra, 
Druce Drummond, with the slight laugh 
that was ao eloquent of her perfect indiff- 
erence to all these good people with whom 
she wae exchanging civilities—an inditler- 
ence which I soon discovered extended to 
Mr. Druce Drummond. 

“No cbiidren, poor thing!’ whispered 
my sister, who, in spite of the social priv 
lleges she was enjoying, was longing for 
the moment that should restore her to her 
own nolay twins. 

W bile waiting for that moment, she en- 
tertained mewith all she knew, and a 
good deal that she only surmised, of the 
Druce Drummond history. 

The head of the family needed but little 
to be said about him. Handsome, fauit- 
lessly dressed, he waethe ‘sublimated”’ 
city man, chairman of a dozen companies, 
a bank-director, candidate for a forthcom- 
ing Parliamentary election, and patron 
saint of his suburban village The wife's 
history interested me more, 

She had been a penniless girl, of good 
family;apd perbape much pressure had 
not been needed to induce such a one at 
the age of seventeen to become the mia- 
trees of the Fira, with almost unlimited 
command of money. 

Bat, if she had sacrificed herself for her 
relatives, not one remained to profit by 
the sacrifice—a fact which possibly ac- 
counted for a certain air of loneliness and 











exquisitely-carved fan, when 
group bounded e magnificert retriever. 
The snimal apperentiy expected bis 











into the brother-in-law greatly excited over the 


previous night's newspaper. 
“Drummond's firm bas gone ail to 


mistress’ fan to be thrown into the water pieces,” said my sister, without looking 


for bie amusement; but Mra. Drummond up. 
only continued to rub the ivory against 


*‘Jt’s no ordinary failure; and two of 


the partners are missing. The Drum- 


her forehead. Suddenly the dog made a monds must have known it while we were 
spring. Hie mistress uttered a low cry. | 

“Hes be burt you?” cried a dozen 
veleee 


“It’s a mere scratch,” said our hostess; 


there yesterday.” 

I listened to Emily’s comments in 
silence; and presently, in the hurry of de- 
parture, forgot all about the Druce Dram- 


but the lace hadke:cbief ske held to her monds, until, passing through London, I 
temple was already stained with biood, | found the failure the principal topie of 


and her fan lay broken at ber feet. 

“You bad better,”” said I, advancing, 
“let me ascertain if the scratch is from 
your broken fan or from the dog’s teeth.” 

My tone was so professional that ber 
half-uttered refasal changed to a hasty 
“Excuse me” to ber guesta; and, without 
furtber beaitation, she led the way to the 
house. 

The Grst room we entered was too dark 
for my purpose; the second, leading out 
of the library, was lighter. 

“This will do ?” she said questioning|y: 
and seated herself by the window, while | 
proceeded to examine her injury. 

It was more serious than | bad at first 
supposed. The dog’s teeth had gone in 
deeply, while Just above the temple a tiny 
piece of splintered ivory was firmiy cm- 
bedded. 

‘‘May I ring for your maid and some Lot 
water ?"’ I said. 

“We shall find both 
room,’’ he said, rising. 

Again | foliowed ber, this time up some 
broad shallow staize, across a dimiy-light- 
ed corridof, and inté the luzuricus apart 
ment she calied her dressing- room. 

To me this fret introduction to the most 
private surroundings of a woman of jash- 
ion wes a revelation. My patient's ner ves 
however proved to beof the strongest. 
Through some sharply painful moments 
the beautiful head lay motioniess under 
my bands. 

*“‘Now,”’ said | at last, “‘iet me beg of you 
to reat, if only for ten minutes. I can tind 
my own way back to the garden.’’ 

**You are very kind,” she said languid- 
ly. “As you areup here, won't you go 
through the picture gallery? There are 
one ortwo things worth seeing—among 
them the picture we were talking of when 
that wretched animal interrupted us.’’ 

1 gladly acceptea her suggestion. 

As | opened the door, Mr. Drace Drum- 
moud brushed past me. If solicitude for 
bis wife's welfare had changed the florid- 
ness of that handsome face to it: present 
ashy pallor, | bad done this gentieman in- 
justice, 

Presently | forgotall about the Drace 
Drummonds in absorbed contemp!ation of 
the modern masterpiece that was one of 
the acknowledged glories of the esiablisih- 
ment. The picture gallery was a series of | 


' 
' 
| 


| 


con versation. 
By road end reii the iniquities of Drum- 
mond and his partner pursued me; nor did 


| 1 escape the anbject till the tollowing 


| 


evening found me on board the Arethusa, 
bound for Australia 

She was a new ship, with anew captain 
and anew surgeon—myself, to wit. Too 
imany times in the course of a wandering 
lite had 1 watched the receding shores of 
my cative lend to be much moved now 
py the aight; but among the motley crowd 
ov deck there were to be seen and heard 


| teara ard cheers, biessings and cursings, 
| buman nature Cieplaying iteeif with only 


/@ thin 


in my dressing: | 





small rooma, each of which interested me | 


considerably more than 
had lett 

After a time, when 1 would have return- 
ed to the garden, I found myseif in a laby- 
mvth of passages; but that leading to the 
corridor from which | bad started | could 
not discover. 

My last attempt brcught me toa blank 
wall, and I was about to retrace my steps, 
when | found my retreatcutof. Just as 
I was about to open a doorwhich was 
slightly ajar it was suddenly closed, and a 


the company | | was entertaining; but the beaux yeux of his 


voice, ny late patient's, ssid with singular | 


distinctness — 

“Leave you? Nol I wish I had done 
that when | fret discovered that you were 
a very—clever man of businesaa What do 
you want me to do?’ 

The reply wae iraadibie; it provoked a 
remoreeiess rejoinder. 

‘So be it! Then | leave you for ever. 
don’t care for poverty; 1——"’ 


I 


‘W bat the detce do you care for?” | 


“The diegrace of ever having been your 
wile.” 

The rest of the colloquy did not reach 
my ears; but inafew minutes the rustie 
of silken skirte and the closing of a Joor 


| her 


further down the peatsage told me that I | 


was free to resume my wanderings, which | 


at last ended successfully, for 1 soon found 
myseif om the front terrace, where my 
host and hostess were taking leave of their | 


bad already departed; and, when my lit- 


| 
guesta. Social stars of tbe first magnitude 
| 


tle alster recogtiesd this faci, ehe aliowed 
me to order ber carriage. 


eaid, as we drove cut of the gates. 


want of sympathy—with her surround ‘Lost myself among the pictures,” | 

inga answered, at once turning the con veraation 
The afternoor wore away as suct upon my twin-nieces—a subject sure tc 

aflernoons ds and was marked by ne; sbeorb their mother to the exclusion of 

neident My hostesa, the entre of an | every oiber 

mimiring group wee ailing by some The next morning I came down late for 

ornamental water, idiy playing with an breakfast, and found Emily 


and my 


veneer of civilization, for the 
Areihuss was an emigrant ship pure and 
aimpie, wiib rather cver than under her 
com piement of passengers. 

A small patrimony bed hitherto enabled 
ms to pursue the career of rolling-etone 
and amateur philanthropist; and why I 
had at jast turned ship’s doctor puzszied 
my friends, and even myself when I found 
leisure to survey my present surround- 
ings. Vice and virtue, squalor and re- 
spectability, were each and all represented 
ov board the vessel. 

“A rougher iot | never had charge of,” 
remarked Captain Edwards. 

Presently our one first-class passenger 
drew my attention to a couple that looked 
very different from the others. 

“Russian Jews,” said my new friend. 

“An English scamp,” said I. 

We drew nearer. The subject of our 
dispute was taiking to the woman by his 
side in, to me, an unknown tongue. 

“I told you so,” said my friend, trium- 
phantly. ‘“] know the type.’’ 

“And what of that swarthy beauty, pre 
sumably his wife?” 

“Gipsy bred without doubt. Bat, Jew, 
Turk, infidel—what matters, when a wo- 
man 1s a8 handsome as that?’ said the 
young fellow with a careless laugh, as he 
walked away to watch the giving out of 
evening rations to the eager crowd already 
assem bled. 

The next moraing the crowd was smaller 


'and considerably less eager. We were 
| having roughish weaiber, and I had my 


hends full. When | had timeto look 
round again, 1 found thatour first-class 
passenger, M2. Taylor, and the Ruasiap 
Jew had struck upa traveling friendship. 
Doubtless the conversation of the Ruasian 


gipsy companion had, | felt eure, drawn 
my friend tc the trap into which he had 
fallen—a trap from which he, with an en- 
igmatical smile, declined ail my well- 
ineant efforts to extricate him. 

“Madame Wrousky is worth losing a 
few sbillings over,’’ be said, in answer to 
my remonstrances. 

We had been but a week at sea when an 
unmistakable case of small pox appeared 
among the steerage passengers. In the 
crowded state of the ship isolation was dif- 


| icult—almost im possibie. 


Ina few days! had halfa dosen cases 
on my hands, among them the stewardess. 
Harder to fight against than the disease it- 
self was the consequent demoralization of 
the passengers. Some were suddenly 
stricken by the disease, some after a few 
days’ warning. Among the latter was the 
Russian. 1 attended him for afew days, 
and then ordered him into hospital. He 
rebelled, of course, but found rebellion 
useless, Then his wife offered to take the 
place of the disabled stewardess, and, be- 
ing at my wite’ end for help, 1 accepted 


“She is used to such work,” said the 
man. “A woman doesnot knock about 
the worid, from camp to Court, tor noth- 
ing. She baa nursed sick soldiers, crowned 
heade, Russian prisoners.”’ 

He was inciined to be garrulous, and, in 


| realor pretended delirum after a phrase 
| OF two, always lapeed into French. He | 


| spoke of himeeli as a Russian Nihilis:, and 
“Where cid you disappear to?’ ahe | 


made no secret of the fate be had richly de 


| Served end would bave suffered had not 


fortune favored his escape. 

Hfe attack, after all, proved to be a very 
sight one, His wifo nursed him with care, 
Skill, and patience— with everything out 
tenderness, and that she did not lack that 
quality many of the wretched 
people could testify. 


stricken 
When Wrousky 





| that’s after him means busines, 





a 
took his place among the convaigs 
she remained in the hospital, in ase 
ance with the bargain she had made 
when, late one evening, I was comm 
to a refractory patient whom Madame had 
failed to com pose, I heard ber voles, esis 
and authoritative, as she bent overt. 
poor fellow, whose ravings were making 
night hideous, 

“Take care!” I cried. 

The warning however came too lata. a, 
I approsched the man sprang Up and, ina 
frenzy of delirium, flung ber almost ins 
my arms. 

“Are you burt?” said I an xioealy, 
in the dim light her features lookeg ~ 
torted, her swarthy complexion sesamed 
an asby pallor. 

Without speaking she wrenchec bersaiy 
trom my detaining hand and stumbled 
wards the door. Some ten minutes ister, 
when I left my patient com 
quiet, I found ber in the corridor, Sas 
still looked shockingly ill, bat was dea 
to all my inquiries. 

“Let me see you stand,” I sald deter. 
minedly. 
for a secand confronted me. As we steed 
thus, Mr. Taylor walked siowly by to 
wards his own cabin. 

“Do you want me?” he asked, with a 
unpleasant laugh. 

“You or another,” I said. “Don’t you 
see the woman is fainting? Help me to 
carry her across to my cabin.” 

He came forward, and not unsk'ifally 
obeyed my directions. 

“Now,” said I, “kindly send one of the 
women here; not just the first you come 
across—that gaunt Scotchwoman will do,” 

“All in good time, Doctor!’ And, tak- 
ing the lamp from its swing, he deliber- 
ately examined my patient’s face “Ghe 
won’t come to just yet,” he sald. “Any- 
thing else you want, Doctor?” 

“I want you to do what I asked you « 
minute ago! What the deuce do you 
stand there for ?”’ said 1. 

“Curiosity. Just give me a look in 
when you’ve finished here, will you?’ 

As the quickest way to get rid of him, | 
assented. 

So far as I could tell at the moment my 
patient’s injury was a sprain, aflecting 
not only the foot, but the whole of the 
right side. To remove the clumay shoe 
and stocking was the work of a moment; 
but then I stood dumbfounded. 

The foot resting in my band was white, 
while dark as a gipsy’s was the inanimate 
face upon the pillow. With a sudden im- 
pulee I pushed beck the hair from her 
brow. Half an inch above the right 
temple was a smail scarcely-healed sear. 

1 heard the tootsteps of my returning 
messenger, who was accompanied by the 
Scotchwoman. The former passed on 
bis own cabin, while to the latter I ad- 
dressed the following warning— 

“Mra. McLeod, this passenger will be 
your especial care. Don’t allow her 
talk, and don’t allow any one in here os 
any pretence whtever.” 

1 knew she would carry out my orders, 
for she was going out to the colony # 
a nuree, and had already asked me fors 
testimonial. If she satisfied me Bow, 
I should give her one that would really 
help her. With her assistance 1 had soon 
done all that was possibile for my patient's 


“fn fulfilment of my promise | crossed 
Taylor’s cabin. He was studying two 
photographs, which he placed triam- 
hantly before me. ; 
” cheauanaes them, Doctor?’ he angel 
excitedly. ‘‘That’s Druce Drummond, te 
biggest scoundrel unbanged, and that’s 
your interesting patient—as she looks = 
Court dress !”” 

My firet feeling was one of intense re 
let that the discovery was not mine slcse 
—that Druce Drummond's fate was ot iB 
m ds. 

Z You are interested in the matter?” ! 
said presently. 

“Not culation. I’ve been at privale 
inquiry work from my youth — 
and I'm going out now to start on my 
account. A night or so before | lef —. 
land I saw my old chief, who pappes® ha 
be in charge of this job of Drummoad 
‘You'll be knocking sbouts os 
you start,’ eaid he; ‘takes look at ol 
handing me the photographs yo 


‘and keep your eyes open. 7 - ne 


won't escape us long. Of aus vr 
make for the Continent.’ No ‘of 0 be 
about the matter, thought ess im 
trank with you, Doctor, such » > of nant 
as this never entered. my bead haere 
I been cheek by jow! with , pie 


friend, and never even suspect™ 








two days ago. That wife of bis is a woman 


of genius?’ 
«What is the specific charge against 
ace 
ge misappropriation of trust- 
moneys, et cw tera. 1 can’t enumerate all 
his virtues; but I can tell you this mach— 
he'll get seven years if he’s lucky, four- 
teen if he gets his deserts. Well, good 
night, Doctor! You don’t seem to have 
a love for thia bosiness; you needn't puta 
finger to it. I’ve had my littie talk with 
the Captain; the proper authorities will be 
ready to recelve our friend.”’ 

It was a severe check to Mr Taylor's 
enthusiasm when, on arrival, we were 
condemned, as I had fcretold, to a lengthy 
quarantine, At the end of the prescribed 
time we underwent a severe inspection 
by the medical officers of the port, and 
were then allowed to land passengers un- 
der restrictions that gave me a great deal 
of discretionary power. 

I made no attempt to detain the pseudo- 
Nihilist or Mr, Taylor when, about noon, 
[sew them depart together. The former 
explained his eagerness to land by saying 
that, after all his wife bad gone through, 
he must find some comfortable place to 
take her to directly I pronounced her fit 
to go ashore. 

The afternoon was a long and busy one; 
and toward evening I got a note from 
Taylor. 

“We had not,” he wrote, “been shore 
an hour before Drummond was in the 
hands of the authorities, He will be sent 
back to England very shortly at his coun- 
ury’s expense; and your humble servant 
hashad the biggest stroke of luck any 
sucking detective could ask for. | dare 
say we could manage a passage for the wife 
too, if she likes to apply.”’ 

As | thought of the proud beautiful 
woman who had been reared in every lux- 
ury dependent on the good offices of the 
man Taylor, 1 could have anathematized 
the brute who had brought ber to this pase, 
and the more heartily when I reflected 
that possibly she loved him still. 

it was my unpleasant task to acquaint 
her with the contents of Taylor’s note 
She still occupied my cabin. I found her 
propped up, as wellas the scant space 
would allow, close to the open porthole. 

“Mra. Drummond,” I began, “you will 
never get well here; let me help you on 
deck."’ 

As | spoke ber name, her cheeks paled, 
but ina moment she recovered her seif- 
possession, and her eyes looked fearlessly 
into mine. She had no longer anything 
to conceal, hardly anything to learn; for, 
at my first words, she had guessed all. 
Worse than widowed, ill, friendless ina 
strange land, she faced with calmness a 
situation that appeared to me 80 desperate 
that I tried to define it a little more 
cleariy. 

Of minor details she seewed to have lost | 
sight, and, among others, the im possibil- 
ity of landing in the wretched ciothes she 
then wore. 





During her illness 1 had watched the 
olive skin grow pale, the brown hair be 
come golden, the whole pitiful deception | 
fade day by day; and yet, as the mistress | 
of the Firs, she had seemed to me more 
approachable than atthis period. When, 
however, | had taken her on deck and had 
established her as comfortably as was pos- 
sible in the circumstances, there was noth- 
ing for it, as she remained silent, but to 
pulvery plainly the questions | wanted 
answered. 

“My last convalescent is ready to land; 
the ship will be cleared on Friday. Have 
you settied where to go?” 

“Not yet.” j 

“Have you any friends here?” | 

| 
| 


“Not vet.” 

“Have you any money? It’s no good,” 
i said, as she turned away indignantly; | 
“you must trast me, for you’ve no one else | 
toconfide in. And don’t lay the result of 
this Voyage to my charge. 1 never recog- 
bized either you or your husbind.” 

“So l saw,” she said. “When you came 
oa board, I felt—"” 

“Well 

“Well, in spite of our short acq uaint- 
Anee, I felt a little leas dread of the voyage 
and of the people.” 

“Then justify your own premonitions 


= ’ 
ran | said hastily, “and let me save you 
rom unnecessary trouble and annoy- 
ance 

“f course I must have heip,”’ she said 
Blo ioe ‘ 

w'y, “though not quite the heip you are 
fOr) er 


igh to offer !’ 
some trifling pretext she sen 


1% 
awa and, when I returned, she he 


« 
© }eweis 


se of these,’ she said, “and you 
ne the greatest and the only ser- 
from any one.” She saw a 


viee | want 


= ; = Sencar oo 
| look of hesita'ion in my tace. “In spite 


of the proverb, it is possibile to touch with- 
out being defiled, Mr. Meredith! I did 
not bring from my husband’s house a 
single thing bought with his money. All 
these were wedding-eifts—and from my 
own friends!" 

The next day we went ashore, and here 
also Mra. McLeod came to my assistance. 
She had a steter living some twenty miles 
inland, aad I drove her and Mrs. Drum- 
mond thither. Leaving the latter com- 
fortably established, I returned to execute 
the commission she bad entrusted to me. 

Ina few days I took her the money | 
had received forthe jewels. A diamond 
necklace | had soid to a private individual 
for a fair price, the remaining articles had 
gone to a dealer for little more than half 
their value; but altogether the sum real- 
ized was sufficient to relieve meof any 
anxiety concerning Mra. Drummond for 
two or three years to come, and she appar 
eutly had none for herself. 

There was an indescribabie air of youth 
and froehness and relief in her appearance, 
and something that made a biue print 
gown a thousandfoid more becoming than 
the simple, though costly, toilette in 
which I had first made her acquaintance, 

“Frugel as you may be,” 1 said, as she 
took the notes from my hand, “these 
won't last for ever. Nhall I invest all that 
you do not want before | go back to Eng- 
land ?”’ 

“Are you not going at once ?’’ 

“Not for two or three months— perhaps 
longer.”" 

“As you like, then,” said she, adding 
naively, “Why are you so kind? Why 
do you give yourself all this trouble?’ 

1 have known about three unaffected 
women in my life, and Laura Drummond 
was one of them. She put these questions 
in all good faith; but, looking up, she saw 
reflected in the mirror that was the sole 
ornament of the farmhouse parlor her 
own exceeding beauty and my, for the 
moment, unguarded admiration of it. 

“Forgive my questions,”” she said 
lightly; “it was pardonabie in one fresh 
from a world where it is the fashion to 
give nothing for nothing. You see I can 
in no way repay the great kindness you 
have shown me.”’ 

“| know it,” said I; “but you can trust 
me Heaven helping me, | will never let 
you regret that you have done so!”’ 

It was a hard wow to make; it was 
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have not read as | have, every line that 
tells of the abject poverty that has befalien 
some who trusted him—men and women 
who were industrious and saving, while 
we lived as you saw us!’ 

“You know that, when those seven 
years are over, you cannot separate your 
life from bie—if he wills otherwise !"’ 

“Can I not?’ she said contemptuousl y. 
“I came out here with aim because, hav- 
ing acquiesced in, even encouraged the 
senseless extravagance of our home, | had 
no right to withhold such belpas he de 
manded. If,"" she added—‘4f I can do any- 
thing to soften his lot, | will spend my last 
farthing; but I will never again consider 
my lite part of his.’ 

“And you will not communicate with 
your friends ?”’ 

“I have no very near, certainly no very 
dear friends!"’ she returned. “I will take 
steps to hear of, not from, my husband at 
stated intervais."’ 

1 left her then, for | saw that she wanted 
solitude, not sympathy; and, contrary to 
her u-val custom, not a word was said 
about my next visit. 

From that date my visita grew lees fre 
quent, and were never made without some 
valid excuse. After an unusually long 
absence, I rode over to the farm. When ! 
reached the farmhouses, Laura Drummond, 
with the little daughter of the house in 
her arms, wae standing on the verandah. 
The child, as | kissea her, sai{ reproach- 
fully— 

“Thousands and thousands of days we 
have been tothe gate and you've never 
come !"’ 

Involuntarily my eyes sought I aura’s, 
who, with pale cheeka, laughingly ais- 
puted the child's figures, 

Il followed her into the bouse, when 
hospitable Mra. McCree crrried me off to 
remove the dust of my journsy and to 
partake of one of the interminable Aus- 
tralian meals then in progress. 

When I returned, Mra Drummond's 
cheeks had regained their usual color, and 
her manner had even more than its accus- 
tomed repose. 

“I’ve brought you half a dozen papers 
to sign, and one momentour question to 
answer,’’ I said. 

“The papers first, then,” she said; and, 
taking them, she signed one after another 
with business-like rapidity, then walked 


| to the window and there awaited the ques- 


harder still to keep when I knew her bet- 


ter, and her real nature, so long repressed, | 


gradually revealed itself. It wasa sim- 
pie, useful, frugal life she led, with few 
distractions and no joys, except that of 


freedom. Sometimes I was unkind) 


enough to wish that joy might cease to be 
to her so ell-suffering. 

The question of my return to Engiand 
remained in abeyance. 
call me thither, and 1 had got together a 


I had nothing to | 


small practice in the town, and a larger, | 


if leas lucrative, one in the outlying dis- 
tricta. Often areal, more often atili an 
imaginary patient called me in the di- 
rection of Mra. Drummond's retreat. 

Returning early one morning from a 
bona fide case, I saw ber stand at the gate 
of the farmhouse Sbe was as fair as the 
morning iiseif. 

“It m= lomg since I have been to give an 
account of my stewardship,’’ said 1, dis 
mounting. “May l come in, in spite of 
the hour?’ 

‘(Certainly you may! The days are very 
long sometimes !"' 

It was thé firet semblance of a compiaint 
I bed heard from her lips, and it led to the 
question | had come to ask her. 

“Mre. Drummond, 1 have hrought you 
the English newspapers. The trial has 
gone badly—worse than was expected. 
The two junior partners are sentenced to 
seven and fourteen years respectively.” 

I knew by the gasp sbe gave that she 


had not anticipated such a result. 1 knew 


too, that she bad notaspark of love for 
the map whose name she bore; but I saw 
that his fate caused her a feeling of almoat 
intolerabie shame. 


“Will you,” | asked, ‘spend those years | 


here, or in England ?”’ 

“Those years,’ she said, impatiently, 
“are to me as other years. | irectly I found 
out that I had married a man who did not 
understaud honorand honesty as | under- 
stand them, we parted as man and wife 
forever; that more than two years ago 
now.” 

“You have not erred on the side of 


emency Wi rx rummond His sins 


were agains = ax gatmer 
againet y« 

‘ot againe e- ahe ecnoe W ha 
ie my e wor now ? You ask where I 
we ve 1 wi iiwe where | can beat 


hide my @xtetence—an<d that is here. You 


tion. 

“I’m tired of town-life,”’ I said. “Doug- 
las’ farm isto let. Will you have me for 
a neighbor?” 

“No-a thousand times no!’ she an- 
swered, turning ronund sharply. “You are 
wasting your life bere—I have meant to 
tell you so for months! You must get 
back to EKurope.’”’ 

Her manner seemed to have lost ite cold 
im periousness. 

“TI am content to remain thirty miles 
away from you, not to go some thousand, 
You have only to decide between the farm 
and the town.”’ 

**Not the farm —not the town !’"’ she said 
entreatingly. ‘“‘You have done everything 
for me; I can manage alone now.” 

Alone for seven years, and then perhaps 


a bondage worse thag her present ioneli- | 





ness! No wonder there were tears in her | 


eye and terror in ber heart. Once more | 
forgot my own interest inthe cruelty of 
her fate. 

“If Lbhave never broken my word to 
you, never made you regret that you 
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which took place a few days afier my last 
quarterly commupication was 

to you. I shall be glad to afford you any 
further information you may desire.” 


“It is over; would to Heaven that it had 
never been! Make me forget—only make 
me sorget!"’ Laura cried. 

“Tam waiting, Leura, to know when I 
may begin that task,”’ I said. 

‘In a year and a day perhaps,” she re- 
plied. 

**Liaten, Laura,” I said, looking at her 
in amazement. “Half an hourago | was 
willing to leave you bacause your honor 
and mine were at stake | am not willing 
to leave you for some wretched con ven- 
tionality, by Infringing which we break 
no moral iaw. We're a tone pair ina 
strange land. What is to be gained by our 
waiting?’ 

Laura buret into teara 

“Your widowhood,” I pursued, “has 
lasted long enough; my love has been from 
the first day I saw you.’’ 

It was my last argument, and it pre- 
vailed. 

Within a week the purchaseof Douglas’ 
farm was completed, and we rode over to 
take possession of an almost empty house, 
Koing some little distance out of our way 
to get married. 

a Te 


Scientific and Useful. 


THs PHONOGRAPH.—They are trying to 
inventa phonographic desk on which a 
speaker can record his own orations. This 
is to be tested is the German Keichatag. 

NTRERT NSPRINKLERA —The up-todate 
cities nOW use streelaprinklers with wheel 
tires six inches wide, and the oataide of 
the front tire is placed even with the in- 
side of the rear tire, the machine thus rol)- 
ing twenty-four inches of street as it 
moves along, and doing excellent work in 
keeping the streets in good condition. 

THK BURGLAR —A simple and ingenious 
check upon the wary burglar ia obtained 
by ‘“‘cottoning’’ the walle of large houses 
containing valuables, the thread being 
stretched from end to end of the wall and 
about a foot above it, so as to be cut of the 
way of wandering cata. If during the 
night the policeman finds the cotton 
broken, be immediately proceeds to make 
an investigation of the premises. The de 
vice has been adopted in many places with 
satisfactory resulta. 

Livk-sAVING.—Another Lifesaving de- 
vice which to us seemea far more feasibie 
is for employment by a stranded or storm- 
beaten vessel from which it is desired to 
carry a line toshore. The line is fastened 
to a hollow bali made of rubber or sheet- 
metal, which is thrown overbroad and car- 
ried by the wind to the beach, its construc. 
tion enabling itto withstand any knock 
ing about it may receive among the break - 
ers. In a recent test, a communicating. 
line waa by this meanscarried ashore very 
rapidly in a high wing. 

—_———— = 


Farm and tbarden. 


FiLoWwkKKS.—Never water the flowers in 
the flower yard during the middle of the 
day, but in the evening. after the sun goes 
down, To every galion of water add a 


| teaspoonful of nitrate of soda, and the 


trusted me, lét things remain as they are. | 
I will give up my project, and stay where | 


lam, seeing you as often or as seldom as 


you will.” 
“It cannot be," she said. “I would 


trust you for ever, if lcouald still trust | 


myseif.’’ 


“Do you mean that! must go because | 


you love me?" | cried, dizzy from happi- 
ness, 

“Because | love you!’ she returned 
slowly. 

“Tell me once how much, and i swear 
to you it shall be our ‘(iood-bye!”’ 

Life would have been well worth living 
if that minute had ended it; but the very 
tenderness and passion of her kiss com- 
pelied me to keep the vow that had bought 
it. 

] do not remember the next few minutes 
very clearly. lI can only recall some one 
handing a letter to Mra. Drummond. 


“it is dark —I cannot see!" she whisap- 
ered hoarsely 

| strode towards her and picked uo the 
etter her treme ng Oogere bald let fa t 
ontained a certificate of death a a brief 

te from he apinais f barter § rine 
which ran asf ws 

Mabvam—I enclose hérewith a copy of 
the certificate of your husband's death, 


same Of phosphate of potash, using the 
crude substances, as they are cheaper than 
the refined. 

THe Dainy.—An experienced dairymen 
states that he always uses a thermometer 
and ripens his cream at '#) degrees, cools 
the ripe cream to 5), and churns until the 
butter is about the size of shot, when he 
then draws off all of the buttermilk, and 
washes the butter with water that is about 
two degrees cooler than the butter. 

(jnass,—Almoat anything spread thinly 
over grass lands will heip them. Even 
material not very rich and which ttaeif 
will not grow a good crop will make the 
grass grow better, because it acts an a 
muich for the grass roots beneath. The 
washings of poor uplande wil! fertilim the 
richer soil of the valiey telow. Hut ex 
cept where top-dreasing can be thue done 


naturally by irrigation it will mot pay to 
top-d ress with poor materia The laber 
will be loo great, and it will trample anit 
cut up the grass too much unless the fer 
tilizing material is puton during the win 


ter. 
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attaoetrana, Pa 
On Chivalry. 
Weare inclined to look hack on our 


distant forefathers with an air of com- 


placent superiority; they were ignorant 


men at the best, living in rude times. 
we, ‘‘the heire of all ages."’ are na- 
turally their betters, living more taste- 
ful, sWeeter, and wiser lives. And yet 
some of the choicest of our conception 
of life come from them—conception= 
that shame the low standard of our 


daily existence. 

Consider the word ‘“‘chivalry,’’ and 
the thought that it preserves for as, and 
contess that there is a delicate aroma 
lingering round the word that seems a 
medern 
We cannot, on closer coa- 
sideration, think slightingly of the day« 
and the men who bequeathed to us the 
thought and practice of chivalry. The 
ideas underlying the word are needed 
now as much as ever, and always wil! 
be needed. A practical glance at chiv- 
alry will not reveal it as #mething 
high-flown and romantic, belomging to 


most too rare and good for our 
superior age. 


the past, bat rather as a rule of life re- 
quired to-day, particularly im its « 
esy to the fair sex. 

low far is the received idea of ihe 
chivalrous treatment of women likely to 
be modified by the change in the relaxa- 
tion of the sexes which the advanced. 
independent, self-reliant type of woman 
is weeking to bring about? Wheat 
be the effect of the demand for 
duties, privileges, and respems:tilities 


“rt 


equa 


for men and women upon the courtesies 
that are now the acknowledged night of 
every woman ? 

the 
in so far asa great majority of 
are 


We will at once answer uestoon 

Women 
They will go on cm 
They 
it be sometimes 


concerned. 


tentedly as heretofore. 
the deference, 


with 


preter 
though 
touched condescension, the ga 
lantry, the petting, the protective <a 
permority that have been displayed by 
man to show unconsciously the advant- 
age which he willingly lays down be 
cause Of his admiration of woman and 
his devotion to her. 

The average woman is well aware 
that she is not likely to be a gainer per- 
sonally by asserting her mghts and 

“struggling for an acknowledged equality 
with men. To her it would be pleas- 
anter loaccept an advantage that had 
been gracefally conceded by a man be- 
cause of respect for her womanhe.! 
than it would be to wrest the same ad- 
vantage for her own use by her own an- 
aided effort. 

But, though these are the sentiments 
of the average woman, they are repudi- 
ated by a smal! section; and the lives of 
a considerable number of women-work- 
ers are 80 tending as to make the chiv 
airous relation of men 
more difficult to sustain. 


lake 


towards womer 


an inetance in 


irking 


which men a: 
womer are w 


uch Ase ® *s chivalry t 7 


yuarded and developed / ferbaps the 


‘tendency t grudge 
double advantage of an equality of 


independent and self reiiant of 
= omen i* the professional journalist. 
lo what extent onght she to count upon 
« chivalrous regard for her sex from the 
men with whom she works, and whose 
duties interact with her own ? 

UU adoulMedly, where men and women 
congregate for similar work, there is a 
the woman the 


‘eer 


standing with men, backed, if 
sary, by an appeal to the weakness of 
her sex. The particularly independent 
self assertive modern woman has been 
known to jostic brutal man and then 
indigpantly ask him how he dares to 
withstand a iady. That is a «pirit that 
would eventually be fatal to chivalry. 
We are wel! aware that th: desire for 
personal predominance, which 
people im some cases only to accept and 
eare for what they can seize and take, is 
not wide-spread, and that an immense 


leads 


majerity of women would be best 
pleased by offerings made to their wo- 
manhomdi, still there is a drift in some 
quarters towards the «substitution of 
capable self-eulliciency in women tor the 
quahties which appeal to chivalrous 
feeling 


When men judge men to see whether 


they care for them, a chivalrous dis 
jeewition is one of the most universally- 
felt attractions. A yood deal of ad 


miration is drawn forth from many men 
by whosoever thoroughly capable, 
though may be a rogue; but liking 
does not necessarily follow admiration. 
It i* the venerous strain that wins the 
beart ™> true is this that, were it not 
to associate a sense of chiv- 
alry with sordid thoughts, it 
maintained that the end 
pays the man who cherishes it. 
That result may often be seen 


he 


imypeasi ble 
might be 
in chivalry 
in the 
men who engage in 
publi life and display their character- 


success or failure of 


qualities in their speeches, There is 
the man who believes that the least 
trace of chivalrous feeling is a weak- 


ness, and that the enemy may be at- 
tacked legitimately in any way chat is 

kely te be effective. He is the kind of 
man who cynically says, ‘‘Never ad- 
never say a word for an 
lie always afraid lest 
be sheuld “give himself away.” 

(om the other hand, there ix the man 
whe would not dream of combating a 
that 
He admits 


mit anything: 


Is 


pponent he 


truth «m the yround his opponent 
freely a!) 
ns Opponents” argument 


le Hle 


minimize ileyvitimate 


bad advanced :! 
parts of | 


hee believes be sound. 


lo 


which 
never tries 
credit. 
Whoch of these men will win the more 
favor and best serve the cau-e he is ad- 
vecating ’ We that, whoever 
te the judves. the verdict will he given 
in favor of. the frank chivalrous contro- 
ver* 


believe 


alist. The other will soon be rated 
at this true value, asa man desperately 
and unsecrupulously trying to snatch an 
argumentative victory. 

The man with the sentiment of chiv- 
alry s©® strong within him that he must 
treat an opponent fairly, and even gen 
eronusiy, will win attetion and 
confidence on the points whereon he 
difters from his opponent, so that un- 
Wittingly the policy of generosity be- 
comes economical, But no 
practise chivalry for gain. They may 
imitate it. (Chivalrous sentiment is en- 
tertained aright only because it is beau- 
tuful, and own 
satisties the finest scruples of honor. 

To form the manners of taen, nothing 
contributes so much as the cast of the 
women they converse with. Those who 
are most associated wit' women of 
virtue and understanding will always be 


SOonL 


one can 


is its 


founc the most amiable characters. 
~ach society, beyond everything else. 
ruts off the protrusions that vive to 


Many =" ungracious roughness: it pro 
luces a polis 


more perfect and m 
easing hat that wit 
“ yenera commerce wit 
wi his last is often Bpecious but 
commonly superficial; the other is the 
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the hody 


reward since it | 


result of gentler feelings, and a more 
elegant humanity; the heart iteelf is 
moulded, and habits of undissembied 
courtesy are formed. 


It is good that we have sometimes 
some troubles and crosses; for they often 
make a man enter into himeelf, and con- 
sider that he is here in banishment, and 
ought not to place his trust in any 
worldly thing. It is good that we be 
sometimes contradicted, and that there 
be an evil or a lessening conceit had of 
us; and this, although we do and intend 
well. These things help often to the 
attaining of humility, and defend us 
from vain-glory; for then we chiefly 
seek God for our inward witness, when 
outwardly we be condemned by men, 
and when there no credit given 
unto us. 
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No rigid limits of conversion need 
keep any two people asunder who are 
formed for each other's society and 
friendship. Where there is sympathy 
of heart and mind, adaptability of dis- 
position and character, and congeniality 
of feeling, it is treasomable to all noble 
manhood and womanhood to talk or 
to think of differences in dress or fash- 
ion, in styles of living or nature of em- 
ployments, in income or expenditure, as 
offering any obetacle to intimate and 
pleasurable companionship. 





ALL moral excellence thrives in an 
atmosphere of appreciation. Many a 
man has won a victory over fierce temp- 
tation simply by the consciousness that 
some one has faith in him and believes 
that he will eomquer. Many a one also 
has been driven into desperate iniquity 
the thomght that there is not one 

whe cherishes any hope for his 


by 
jeft 
future. 


THE snob is the child of aristocratic 
sowietics. Perched on a step of the long 
ladder, he respects the man on the 
round above him, and despises the man 
on the step below, without inquiring 
what they are worth, seleiy on account 
of their position; in his inuermost beart 
he tinds it natural to kies the boots of 
the tirst, and to kick the second. 





THE soul always impresses itself upon 
in which it lives. It is the 
light which shines through the eye in 
love or hate, in dream or purpose. The 
thoughts we think and the feeling which 
fills our bearts secome as a part of the 
blouwd that cours<= in our veins. 


Ili MAN happiness has no perfect se- 
curity but freedom; freedom sone but 
virtue, virtue none but knowledge; and 
neither freedom, ger virtue nor knowl- 
edge has any vigor or immortal hope, 
except in the prinerples of the Christian 
faith, and in the sanction of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Wits 


, 
Wiiitby 


gains wi-dom ? 


te 


He who is 
nstruction from all 
Who is the mighty man? He 
who subdueth hie temper. Who is rich? 
He who is contented with hie lot. Who 
is deserving of honor? He who hon- 
ereth mankind. 


receive 


sources. 


PLEASANT recollections generally pro- 
mote cheerfulness and hopefulness, and 
painful ones despondency and gloom. 
Thus the happiness that flows from the 
right regulation of the feelings tends to 
perpetuate itself. 

TEMPTATION often assails the finest 
natures, as the pecking sparrow or de- 
structive wasp attacks the sweetest and 
meliowest fruit, eschewing what is sour 
and crude. 
and sympathy are often 
more valuable than anything money can 


THOUGHT 


procure. Hoth need continual circu- 
lation to keep them wholesome and 
strong 

a not ere egetate or to 
arean you Were Dorn to act. Every 


man coming into the world is furnished 


with a commission of service. 








CONFIDENTIAL CORRESFospeyny, 





W. L.—Patty is made by mixing 
mon whiting, pounded very Gu. mg 
seed ofl, antil it becomes sheus the cungs 
tency of dough. 

A. G. 8.—The methods used w 
the rainfall are stwpie, aad al en doant 
principle. A very good one wealt ocunae of 
a funnel, the upper opening of waace Cy 
have, say, an ares of one Rawtre€ eyear 
inches, and which should termtoase as ta. 
other end in a g aduated glase tule_ef an ame 
of one square inch. The hetgt« <¢ Ee wate: 
collected tn the tabe tp any perbet Grited by 
one hundred, would give the ratutell for a 
time, provided proper precantinn+ weme takes 
against loes by evaporation. 

NATURALIST.—The great amk, « esp 
footed bird, with short wings witch & ep. 
ployed as fins or paddies for °* on wing une: 
water, was as large 298 goose, am Gubeieens 
of the most northerly sheores_aat wars very 
rare Visitant to the Orkmey ana Steglend is 
lands and the Hebrides; 6 was Soc mmerty mtsun 
dant on the « of Labewfer ent Sew. 
foundland: the great aak lehé tes me egg 
four or five inches in length, aad theee & ty, 
greatest breudth; the eggs were iei@ee the 
bare rock, without any pretesee of « set: i 
is now belleved to be eatinet. 


M. M.—It bas bees stated that reilier or 
wheel-skates were tnvemted te@lieecty by 
Meyerbeer, the great mustes! cousgemer The 
story runs that while “Le Pregaeee” was in 
rehearsal in Parta, Meyerbeer seemtiomed to 
the manager that he had been Gee@rems of ip 
troducing a skating seene te tie seoené ect, 
but not deeming ft practicable tet met pro 
posed it. The manager wtehtag se aidige the 
com poser revolved the item te its mind and 
finally concetved the sotion of +@enes mounted 
on wheels. The conception was teaue@issely 
put into practice, and tm @we time the entire 
ballet company appeared on wheeis 


ArrT.—Hogartn wee the feauder of s 
soctety of artists which wasthe peecarse a 
the Koyal Academy of Engiart be estab 
lished in 1739 the Soctety of lacenrpermsed Ar- 
tints, whose first exhibition wae Gaié te I70e. 
in 1764 the Royal Academy wae ermebiiahed by 
charter, and Joshua Kegueii« whe war 
knighted on the occastom wae the Gert pres. 
dent; the first exhibition wae t 7 te: Ii 
there was another at off Semecea House; 
frum 17) to IX the apnpesl eshtjegjems were 
held in the present Somerest Hower, trem that 
time until the year 1568 they were eid at the 
National Gallery; the presemt guillertes at 
Burlington House were @ret egemed tn May 
see. 

T. T.— Wood impregnated wih crecemte 
oil has been found to resist e@eceually the 
ravages of worms. In Germaay chieriée of 
zinc ts used for the purpose, the wand being 
placed in boilers partly exheasaed of str, and 
the vapor of chiorine thus értvem tase i The 
chief objection to the use of cfieavtonls is thetr 
cost. It is said that wood sseeged tps sale 
tion of copperas becomes coupucstively to 
destroctible. A simple way o€ asting chloride 
of zine ts to mix five poends of & with every 
twenty-five gallons of water reyguired, and 
steep the wood in the soiution. in the bast 
Indies the juice of aloes & em putsped af 6 
varnish to preserve wood frem warms apd 
other insects. 

ARDENT.— You ask us whether wethiot 
that very attentive politesess em tht part of s 
young man and obvious Diashime when be 
shakes hands are signs of lowe Piuinly & de 
pends upon the senstbilisy of the young mss. 
if he is naturally polise and civwaireus © 
wurds ladies, and also shy, he may show you 
much attention, and blush tke « gt! when. 
ever he ts surprised, and yet may verbar BO 
thoughts of love. Some of the #»ytet and sp 
parently most susceptibie of mem «art the 
most impervious to women + atirections. 
Does your snepected admirer show egus 
politeness and sensibility towards omber 
jadies 7 Nothing ts more defastv+ and Soulisl 
than the attempt by young men or poung FO 
men to read with exsctmess the aiper signe 
of aduitration. You have se rigt« se assume 
that people love you unless they «uF sa, 5° 


ot 





clability between young fit of cop posits 
sexes must become a nalsanee to] casDo 
it tt ts shetr 


be polite and attentive and Dia, 
misfortune to have contracted the abt, et 
out betng set down asin lowe 15 wauid ve 
much the better for you te asanue that te 
young fellow 1s not tn love. 

Bikk —Stammering sod defocus veapeo® 
is an affection of the voeal eres. witch & 
aggravated by depression ef +p" —_, 
ment of the digestive ergass, po rscs! . 
bility, etc. A nervous dreed « may 
usually associated with stam mer" dase ~ 
is rather the resuit than the car «¢ St 
pediment. Stammerers are s< © —_ 
persons of weak nerves, other ' Lieb 
connection with the set of spessing. 455 
physical defect will render = pero a 
when the peculiarity t made + aL igect 





observation, and ft is tm thi **) only 
nervousness is associated with sore —, 
of stammering. The stremeth of = — 
ment Hes in habit, in mismasaces*™* nr 
breath and organs of etserst< _ 
habitual before the develepoa . ~_* 
and observation; and the reme" os el 
fect depends on the acquirem-os * as of 
control over the mechani: <_* ae @ 
Speect The nervousness * 2 
stammerer for selif-direction « - 
sides as his will attains © . 
processes of speech: and pert as 
liscipline of systematic ss tz am 


remeaove ¢ 


ance rarely falls to 
and the fear which accompas>*™ 














FURGOTTEN, SOT FALSE. 





BY F. PF. a. 
They say thou hast forgotten, love, 
The stile and linden tree, 
W here once (alas, how long ago") 
| pledged my heart to thee. 
Hat thou canst never be so false 
lo all thine eyes have said, 
Andall that thou so oft In mine 
Hast fondly, truly read. 


Tis true long years have pase’éd away; 
And glancing o'er thetr track, 

How much there ts fond memory yearns 
once more to summon back! 

But most of all my sptrit sighs 
For one dear swile from thee; 

And judging by my heart, I feel 
Thine ts not false to me. 


oa 


That Brooch Business. 


BY KR SN. L 


|" happened last year down at the Ar- 








buthnots’. They bad a house party, 

and I was staying there as well as 
Ella To prevent mistakes I may as well 
mention I have no sort of right to allude 
to ber by her Christian name—or, for the 
matter of that, ever shall have now—but it 
will save trouble if I call her Ella bere— 
Mise St. Aubyn-Daventry is a mouthfal. 

She, that is Ella St. Aubyn-Daventry, is 
an independent orphan, and a very inde 
pendent one | have heard said. Person- 
ally 1 do not see why she should not be. 

She has a way of looking you straight in 
the face and saying wba: she means; and 
when she does mean a thing, there is no 
mistake about it. Also, she bas what I’ve 
heard a chap describe as ‘ an inconvenient 
sense of bumor.”’ 

I've noticed we men frequently do find 
a sense of hamor ipconvenie:t in a 
woman; but I don’t know if that’s why 
some of us are always assaring them they 
have none. This man goes down with 
some women, and they think him almost 
as finea fellow as he does himeelf—and 
that's a biggish order. 

But, Ella—weil, I’ve seem her eyes 
dancing and twinkling when she looked 
at him as though she were feeling the joke 
of him through every bit of her. 1 heard 
her say once, “Regarded trom different 
points of view, the buman animal may be 
a comedy, a tragedy, orafases” . 

It's only because she’s such a regular 
good sort that she didn’t think me a farce 
last year when—well, I hedn’t meant to go 
into that, but I suppose I may as well now. 
Besides, ! am not ashamed of it. 1 asked 
herto marry me She was awfally good 
and let me down as easily as she could. 

Of course, 1 hadn’t a charca’ iI knew 
that all the time, but I thought I might 
have a try, justin case. It was confound- 
ed cheek, of course. Not that she put it 
like that. She thanked me for asking 
her, asif it were an honor, and said she 
thought I hed been making a mistake 
about myown feelings and would find 
that out very soon. 

Then, to make it all pleasant again, she 
chafied me a bit about not knowing the 
prohibited degrees im the Prayer-book, 
and that 8 man may not marry his grand- 
mother. Of course she meant being a year 
ortwo older thaniam. Bat as I’d been 
studying that ap, I proved to her both his- 
tory and contemporary observation—! felt 
| ©xpressed that awfully weill—assared us 
that the happiest martiages were those in 
which the woman was the older of the 
two, 

And then I produced examples: the 
“rownings, and slot more. | saw Ella’s 
eyts were beginning to twinkie that way 
they have; but she was awfully good to 
me. She was quiet a minute and then she 
said it was true; age was nothing and love 
Was everything. 

{said that was what I felt, and I went 
Shead again about bow we had always 
been such friends, and 1 hed respected 
ber and liked her long before I fell in love 
with her, and so it was all on « firm 
foundation. ; 

| bad been thinking it out beforehand, 
"0 | had lots ready to say; and I can al- 
ways talk to Ella because, besides being 
"gone on her then,! like ber awfully, 
and she understands what you want to 
“*y almost before you have said it. 


So I went on and said : didn't she know | 
‘bat French definition of friendship, love 
Sout wings? And I said I thought the | 


wit 

best sort of love must be friendship with 

wings, ‘or then it would be solid and stay 

‘K6 the cherubs in the pictures who, 

& ‘imited to the wings, can’t sit cown 
vious reasons. 

‘er eyes twinkiled again, and she said, 


‘6s, bat the wings maustm’t be tacked on; 
they must grow.”’ 


he 





I eaid whatever her | 


feelings were, at least she must beilteve i 


was over head and ears, fathoms deep, in 
love with her. 

“Yea,” she said, “Mr. Elliot” —I forgot 
to say my name is Geoffry Ellict—“bat I 
think if you make up your mind to swim 
like a man, you’|l get to shore again.” 

And theu she held out ber bands to me 
suddenly and said : 

“Ob, I hopea nice girl wili be happy 
enough to marry you some day, because | 
feel you are such a nice boy, and | believe 
it will last.”’ 

I didn’t fancy ber calling mes boy, bet 
I was glad she thought me nice, though # 
made me feel humble too. I said - : 

* Ob, Ella’’"—! called ber Filla that or es 
—‘then marry me yourself. If you teei 
about me like that, it would be ali right.” 

She shook her head very gravely. 

“Ah, no,” she said, “the only possitde 
excuse for marriage is love.” 

I bad one more try. 

“But you give me friendship, and the 
wings might grow. SBy-and-by, I shail! 
ask you agsin.’’ 

She didn’t answer for amoment. I «aw 
she was setting ber teeth and screwing 
herseif up to do sometbing difficoit. 

“Mr. Elliot,” ahe began, “you mustn't 
ask again, because it can never be any use. 
1 am going to tell you, because | owe it to 
you, and because | know you are a irue 
gentioman.”’ She said that, did Kila “I 
am going totell youthat I have grown 
the wings some time ago for somebody 
elee.’’ 

1 forgot about myseif then, and only 
thoughtof Ella iI knew it was hurting 
her awlully to have to say thin, and that 





' 


| 


' 


| 
| 
! 


| 


she was making herevif do it because she 


felt it was her duty to pat meoetof my 
misery altogether, and at once if she could. 
I wanted to help her down easy, only ! 
didn’t know how to set about it. 

“Nobody knows,’’ she went on, “aad 
the wings must stay folded quite away out 
of sight—inside.”’ 

“Like a ladybird,” I said idiotically, te 
cause I couidn’t think of anything else to 
say. But it did well enough, for Eila 
langhed and 80 did I, and then we shook 
hands and promised to be trienda. 

This bappened a year before the busi- 
ness at the Arbuthnots’; and on my word, 
I wasn’t sure if I’d done what Filia recom- 
mended and swum ashore, till the other 
chap turned up. 

Bat whan | found I! didn’t wast to 
punch his bead, of course | knew it was 
allright. And I just weat to say that for 
reel solia friendship, mine for Ella i= a« 
good as they make it. 

Of course, all this bas nothing to do 
with the diamonds, but I'll get om t» them 
now. 

It began one day in Mra Arbuthnet’s 
boudoir. She was there, a# well as Eis 
and J, and a curate chap, a sort of cousin 
of Mra. arbuthnot’s, who comes to stay 
there, make himself generally aseful an-i 
flirt with ber. 

At least, when | suggested the flirting to 
Elia, she laughed and said: “Den't you 
think you ought to find a heavier word?” 
And she was about right, for Mra Arbath- 
not is an impressive blond6 and does mest 
things in a solid, stodgy sort of way. 
However, she has the curate chap hanging 
round a goodish bit, and they sympath's> 
with each other—mostiy about the evi 
doings of other people. 1! think it ie Mra. 
Arbuthnot’s substitute for flirtation. As# 
for the curate chap, he bangs round chief- 
ly because he knows which side bis brea 
is buttered; at least, that’s my notion. 


Mre. Arbuthnot does not approve of 
Ella: above all things she’s proper, and 
she doesn’t think Elia is. It puzzied me 
why, till! beard her discussing with 
another woman one day, and then I made 
out it was on account Of one or two things 
Ella thinks. 

I heard Mrs. Arbuthnot say: “No gir! 
should think of such things til! she is mar 
ried.”” Itstruck me it might be a bit too 
late to begin then; but as they weren't 
speaking tome | heid my tongue And 
then she wenton: “Such ideasin a giri 
are very indelicate.”’ 

I wanted to get upand eay things, bet 
as they would not have done in the draw- 
ingroom, I had to go to the smokingroom 
and swear at large. Bot I know this, if 
ever | marry—and as I don’t want to 
panch the cther chap’s head now, | sap 
pose | may—1 hope it wili be a girl who 
thinka, like Ella, the only possible excuse 


for it ie love 


Weill, I must get on 

Mre. Arbuthnot and Elis were both sew 
iD &.- | wasn’t doing anything in part 
lar, and I fancy the curate chap was under 


the impression he was making bimeeif 
ag reeabie. Hecame across to Elise and 
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aeked im an sflablie way what she wa» 
working st. 

“It's a Gannel petticoat,” she said calm- 
ly, amd held it out for him to look at. 

“Ob,” be said with a sort of Jump, a if 
she'd offered him the seven deadly sins 
for inspection. 

I suppose it was tacton Mra Arbuth- 
net's part to expisin promptly : 

“For the poor—the garment ia for the 
poor.” 

He looked kind of reileved, and though 
Ieould pot quite follow out the idea, | 
supyore he drew bie line somewhere be 
tween the clothing of the classes and the 
masses, and felt that no ‘mpropriety could 
lark about a charitable pettionat. He may 
have got acclimatizea!d to them, too, at 
Doreas meetings 

To set him completeiy at his ease, Mra. 
Arbathnot drew his attention to her 


work. 
“Lam embroidering a head flannel for 


Laure Dudiey'’s baby,” she mid. “You 
mey remember | am one of the god- 
mothers I haveall bot finished it now, 
sol ebali beable to dispatch the parcel 
thie afllernaon.’’ 

Fvidentiy a head fliannel (whatever it 
may be) is ailright, for thecurate 6ven 
ok up en end of the thing to look at. It 
wes certainly fennel too, but Mra. Ar- 
bethnaot bed been fiddling at it with bive 
eiik, while Fila wan sew'ng away like 
mad with white cotton 

I think Eilas ‘inconvenient sense of 
hemor” was tx-thering her. i sew Ler 
lipe twitch once or twice i a queer way, 
and | began totbink it would be just as 
well if I did not catch her eye—not that 
she gave me the chance. 

“Weil,” Mia Arbuthnot said alter a bit, 
“1 have finished it. Deeidedly pretty, too, 
ithink. Lok, Eila.”’ 

And with that Kila walked across to her 
and took the thing in her hand to exam- 
fee As she did ao, she sterted, and | saw 
her eyes fixed on the brooch Mra Arbutb- 
not wes weering. Somehow |! saw the 
eurste noticed her too. 

lo describing it afterwards, when every- 
body was taiking about the business, | 
overheard him easy: ‘‘Her eyes giittered 
ae they fastened tt Ives on the jew- 





'el” f wieh I'd wrung his confounded 


neck, aed I don’t know why I didn’t 

The brooch represented two hearts 
transfixed by an arrow, all thickly en- 
crusted with diamonds. Filia looked at it, 
then she looked away, and then back 
again. The curate also mentioned that 
she did this ‘*‘with a +trange expression of 
greed.” I wish I'd had him to myself fer 
ten minutes in a saw- pit. 

Filla gave the work back to Mra Ar- 
buthnot and returned with her own to her 
work -basket, seemingly beginning to ar 


range itscontents, Mra. Arbuthnot foid- | 


ed up her “garment’’ and observed : 


“The Duncombes are coming on Thurs | 


day, and #0 is Arthur Vibtart.’’ 

Fila suddenly made a complete upset of 
ber work basket, and the curate and I 
went to help her gather upthe contents 


He wore an apprehensive expression, as 
' 


though he were not quite sure if further 
“garments,” and not ‘for the poor,’ 
might reveal themselves among the 
cde teria. 

He might just as weil have left me te do 
the whole thing; but, of course, File has 
money, and if he disapproved of her, he 
waeen't shove takiog her subscriptions 
I eaid bee's a feir idea about which side his 
bread i« buttered, and my notion im he 
likes butter on both sides when he ean get 
1c 

“Lady Duncombe is always an addition 
to a bouse party,’’ Mra. Arbuthnot went 
on; “she is so weil up in everything.”’ 

“Her assistance in getting up bezaare 
for charitable otjjecta is invaloabie,’’ the 
curate remarked, banging his head on the 
piano ashe crawied out from under it 
with a reel of cotton. 

“And Mr. Vibart will be some one quite 
freeh,’’ said Mrs. Arbuthnot. ‘‘He has 
teen cute! Kogland three years now — io 
the Hock y Mountains or somewhere.”’ 

Then she murmured something about a 
letter to write and left the room. 

Elia stayed a bit, but she didn’t seem to 
have much Wi asy. At last, she picked up 
ber work-beasket and went off too, and ! 
went round tothe stables. It wasn't like 
ly 1 eae going to stop their tete a tete with 
the carate chap. 

It wae that afternoon that Mra. Arbuth 


next miseed her brooch Nhe said she 
muet have stuck it n Her [ “rt 
w he ee lanle of ang 
“rT Saal co a ~ a“ 
Ok ed for agair 7. ie wf 
maid could fnd MH anywhere j _ 


eiately disappeared 
Mbe wes very much putout about it, as 
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it wee « valushie brooch, and had been 
one of Arbutbnot’s gifs to her when they 
were engaged. 

Nhe came downstairs before dinner feet- 
ing, a8 she said, “upest;’ and she had just 
finished relating the whole history of the 
brooch and ite mysterious disappearance 
to the compeny generally, when the door 
opened and Elis walked in. 

She looked awiully fetching. She wore 
aome sortof white drean, with a claster of 
vcariet fowers at ber breast. And there 
was something shout her—« sparkle in 
her eyes and s flush on her cheeks, | don't 
quite know what, only I had never seen 
her lenk just like that before. 

I didn’t wonder when | heard one of the 
men sey, “Hy Jovel’ under his breath. 
The curate, of course, didn’t; bat some- 
thing made me look at him, and | saw he 
wes staring like a (iorgon at something on 
the left side of Fila's undice. And Mrs. 
Arbuthnot stepped forward saddenly, ex- 
claiming in « tome thet was half relief and 
half reproach : 

“You havegeat it! Bat you might have 
told me yu had taken it.”’ 

And what she pointed at was two dia. 
mood hearts andan arrow in Ella's lace. 

(Mf course, we all iooked then, and | saw 
the flush on Fila’s cheeks got a littie 
deeper; but all she said was: 

“Taken what?" 

“My brooch,’ Mra 
aweredd. 

“This te not your brooch,’ Fila said; “it 
im mine. 1 noticed you were wearing one 
like it to day.” 

“I never saw you wear that before,’’ nail 
Mra. Arbuthnot. 

“Very likely not,” replied Fila. “1 
never noticed yours until to day.” 

‘“ieorge gave it to me before we were 
married,”” said Mre. Arbuthnot. “He 
bought it at Heywood 4 Herbert's. Where 
did you bay yours?” 

“I didn’t buy it,” «aid Fila. 
given to me.”’ 

1 saw the curate was watching her—we 
all were, | believe, for the matter of that 
—but I saw on his face a sort of ox preasion 
of pious than «fulness that she had had the 
grace, at least,to pause before abe told 
that falsehood. 

Of cocree, reomeombering her ‘‘ex pression 
of greed,” he couldn't doubt it was a faine- 
bod. But he looked a degree puzzied 
too, tor It seemed pretty brazen to appear 
in public, and at once, with an articie she 
hat annexed. 

“It is very strange,”” Mra. Arbuthnot 
enid, “that there should be two exactly 
alike. Who gave you that?’ 

Flia'’s manner was confuned. It did look 
as though she couldn’tat the moment bit 
on a name lo give an that of the donor. 

“tow you catechizs!’ she raid, with a 
nervous sort ofisugh. “ne might fancy 
you thought I had stolen it’’ 

Her eyes teil om the curate as she spoke, 

and | suppose she realized that was exact 
ly what someof them did think, for she 
seid ne more, but held up ber head and 
sailxi in to dinner beside the man to 
whom «he bad ben allotted, 
i Nothing more was «said on the subject in 
public; but afterwards, in private and in 
com panies of twos and threes, it was more 
than cwhoroughiy threshed out. Every- 
iexdy agreed it was queer, with the ex- 
ception of Arbuthnot, who didn’t wanta 
sandal inthe house and disiniased the 
whole thing a8 adjectived nonsense. 

Aa for me, I candidly confess I couldn't 
make bead or tall of it. I wanted to kick 
everyltenty, oniy it diin’t seem that would 
do Filia much good, eo 1 just made up my 
mind I'd stick by her to the last gasp. 

Neat day things #ere no lens queer, Of 
course, the disappearance of Mra. Arbuth- 
not’s brooch had been measationed ty the 
servants, and any of them could see Filia 
was wearing (D6 €Zactly similiar. Stre had 
iten when shecame down to breakfast 
pert morning, and #he wore it all da7 

It really seemed as though she could not 
separate herself from it. Then it came out 
that Mra Arbotbnot’s maid had spoken to 
File’s maid abeut it; and though the lat 
ter had been awfully riled atthetene of 
the other, ehe let cout #he hed never seen 


Arbuthnot an- 


“It wae 


her mistress wear the brooel before, and 
antil yemterday di] not even know ashe 
pOssermed iL 
(HM eourse, Mre Arbuthnoet’s maid pease 
ed this on to Mre Arbuthnot; aod she, 
finding that Arbuthnot de lined to listen 
and sym peth:74, confided in the curate 
20 Pp pome warn ‘t nder sea f confession 
‘ o 2 er ied = ots 
y 
* 
4 aan a 
* . ania “A a 
moet of them used: and 16 * we 


dkboadeae wapitnidas , 
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m tar am to say they could not quite credit 


it. Also some half-dozen of the men ssid 
they didn’tcare a bang if she had taken 
the brooch; women were always queer 
about diamonds, and then she wasawfully 
pretty. But as I heard the Honorabie 
Mra. Braybrooke French—the mother of 
the two pisin girls who won't go of!—com- 
ment darkly: “Weall know what men 
are."’ 

I teil you, | was jolly miserable, for it 
weeomed | could do nothing bat look on. 
Aa l said, kicking was no good, and when 
i gave my mind in the smokingroom it 
only made chafl: “Ob, you go on, young 
‘un; we kuow al; about you!’ and that 
sort of thing. 

I didu’t care if they did know. When I 
wasin love with Kila the year before, | 
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It was too much bother going back to 
| the house, so I just sat still, thinking, 
| maybe, Vibart might come along and | 
could borrow a light from him. 

I bad been sitting there some time when 
I realized in a sleepy sort of way—it was s 
warin drowsy evening, and very soothing 
sitting out there in the half-dark—that 
some one was standing on the terrace 
above, leaning against the balustrade. | 
had jost arrived at the conclusion it was 
Fila, when there was a crunch of foot 
steps beside her, and Vibart’s voice said: 

“After three years,”’ 

| suppose I ought to have eoughed or 











spoken or done something; but at the mo- 
ment there roally didn’t seem any special 
neceanity for it, and by the time there was 
—or by the time | was awake enough to 





wasn't ashamed of it,and I'mnot now. 
Hut they all seemed to think it took away | 
from the value of my backing ber up. 

And then! could not tell Kila berseif | 
that I believed in her. It seemed like in- 
sulting her to assume that anything of the | 
sort was necesmary. And I oidn’t know 
either how much she knew of ail that was 
being said. 

She must bave known a good deal, bow- 
ever, though she keptup an air of indiffer- 
ence and went about wearing the brooch 
all day long in the face of overybody. | 
had toadmil there was asortof nervous 
excitement about ber which | bad not 
noticed before the brooch business; but | 
thought that was no wonder, 

“I never was so thoroughly upset about 
anything,” | beard Mra. Arbuthnot tell 
the curate; ‘never! 1 feel it in wrong to 
take no public notice, It ought to be 
inade = police case. But in one’s own 
house such a scandal!” 

The curate shook bis bead. 

“It is very saa,” be said, ‘‘and very bad. 
Kut perbaps one ought to have realized 
her want of moral principle from-—other 
circumstances" 





What he meant by “other circum- 
stances’ | don't know——-perbapa the ‘‘gar- 
ment.’ Anyway, I said “D—!" and 


banged out of the room. I ought to have 
reversed the order of proceedings, but I 
coulda’t wait Hil | got into the smoking- 
room that time. 

The Duncombes and Vibart arrived on 
the Thursday afternoon, and met the reat 
of us in the drawing room before dinner. 
Fila wae the last to come down, and again 
she was all in white, “like an innocent 
girl’ | heard thet cad of a curate mourn- 
fully mumbling. She hadn't a single 
ornament about her, except on the left 
side of her bodice, and there wan the dia- 
mond brooch. 

“You know the Duncombes,”” Mra, Ar- 
buthnot salt, for she bad to keep up an 
appesranes of civility with the criminal 
Deuppose that is whatebe and the curate 


called Fila 


Kiia shook hands wiih Sir James and 
Lady Duncombe. 
“Let ime introduce Mr. Vibart,’’ Mra, 


Arbuthnot went on. 

“We bave met before,’’ Kila said, hold- 
ing Out ber hand to Vibart. 

And just for amoment I thought he 
wasn't going to takeit. Hin eyes had 
falien on the brooch, and a@ curious sort of 
Oi preasion came on his face-—al least, | 
wae nore as if some sort of expression bad | 
been going to come and he had stopped it. 
I thought it odd, tor he bad scarcely had 
tiie to bear the story. The next moment | 
he had taken File'’s hand and was answer- 





ing be~: 

‘You, but not for three years.’ 

Dinner went offas usual, though per- 
haps it was extra lively on account of 
Lady Duncombe, a good natured, chatty 
persou, who knows ber world to the back- 
bone. When we joined the ladies in the 
drawingroom afterwards, she—I wean 
Kila—got up and | sew ber pass out at the 
Freoach window that stood open. About 
three minutes aflerwarda, Arthur Vibert, 
Who was stroliing round the room, look- 
ing atthe pictures, reached the window, 
and be, too, went oul 

Now, | give you my word, when | did 
the same | was thinking of nothing on 
earth buts cigarette on the terrace. We | 
were all apt to dribble out at that window | 
these warm evenings in the dusk, and | 
have solitary smokes or chate of twos or | 
threes as the case might be; and interfer. | 
ing with any one was as far from my 
mindas snéaking and listening to what 
wasn't iy business. | can say that on my 





honor. 
1 went down the steps of the terrace and 


mtr ed als the far end, where | sat 


ne t 

enc tl w the belusa 
my of 
right, but 


wo 4 mt (els 


mis eit ' ny pocket for 


aretie case and got that aii 


on i went on to 


os 
found | had none. 


explore for lighta, | 


| very promptly. 


| Then I came down here, and 


realize t—it would have been so awfully 
awkward for all of us, I simply had to lie 
low. 

“Yeu,” Ella answered, in a careless sort 
of way, ‘and what bave you been doing 
all the time ?’’ 

“Trying to forget you,’’ he answered 

And | expect I ought to have 
then. 

‘*] should have thought that unnecess- 
ary,’ Kila enaid rather sarcastically, 
though, all the same, | knew that minute 
he was the other chap. Of course, | ought 
to have bolted, but I made quite sure they 
would see me if 1 got up. 


‘Hbhould you?” he said. “After that day 


up the river?’ 
of | 


which Vibart ex pressed himself about the 


rush off out 
“without even-- 


“When people can 
England," Ella began, 


| 
bolted 


| hadn’t been so angry with them all. 
‘lieve I have been doing it in defiance. 
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| “¥ou might have known,” he said, 
| “when I sent the brooch.” 

“Yes,’’ she returned, as quick as light 
ning, “and you might have known when 
I didn’t send it back. A woman could not 
accept a thing like that froma man, un- 
leoum——’’ 

“I suppose I was a fool,”’ he said, and be 
‘seemed ashamed of himself, which I 
thought was just as well; ‘bat I didn’t 
think about that, and they say women 
stick to diamonds when they get the 
chance.’’ 


} Elia laughed a littie. 


“That's what they seem to think here, 
anyhow,” she said, ‘‘as | am supposed to 
have stolen your brooch.” 

‘Stolen it?’’ 

| “Yen. I have never worn it since that 
one week when I—when | was— waiting 
for you. But when I heard the other day 
| you were coming here, |—well, I thought 
I'd putiton, It was letting myself down, 
I know, but I thought—I have always 
wondered if, perbaps, there had been a 
mistake, and I—well, | thought I might 
find out. 

“Perhaps, after all, | would not have 


gone on wearing it till you came if I 
I be- 








Mrs. Arbuthnot had one like it, though, 
oddly enough, I never noticed it till that 
vory day | beard of you, end somehow it 


| has disappeared. And every single soul 


in the house, except Geoffry Elliot, be 
lieves I stole it.’’ 
I liked the freedom and energy with 


even bidding their friends good-bye—" | whole Arbuthnot party; I expect he picked 


“Bidding their friends good-bye!’’ he | 
broke in. “Sometimes their friends make | 
a rush-off the only thing possibie.’’ 

Then thera was « pause,and | boped | 
they would go away, but be again : 

“You're wearing the brooch I sent you | 
after you lost one that day. Elia, bow 
could you let me believe what I did be- | 


lieve then, if ali the time you are en- 
gaged ?’’ 
“Kngaged !’’ she cried indignantly. 


“Who said | was engaged 7 and to whom 7? 
Am 1, by chance, also married? Any in- 
formation will be gratefully received. It 
seems I can’t know much aboul myself.’’ 

1 was not quite sure whether | was sorry 
for Vibartor envied bim justthen, Of 
course, | couldn’t see Ella from where I 
mat, but | knew pretty weil she’d got her 
neck straight up that way she has, and her 
bead in the air, and her eyes flashing like 
anything. But, then I knew she wouidn’t 
be #0 angry with him unléss—., 

“You weren’t engaged !’’ he said. ‘“‘Mra. 
Kray brooke-French told me next day you 
were—to Sir Henry Kruton—for certain.” 

“And you believed her,’’ Ella said sar- 
castically, “A man is an intelligent being! 
Didn’t you know she wanted you for 
Fanny ?”’ 





My word! | thought, did sbe? For 
Fanny ie the one with the tin. plated giggle | 
that Mra. Braybrooke-French and Mrs. | 
Arbuthnot had been chucking at my head | 
ever since | came down. | suppose that’s | 
not “indelicate,’’ by the way. For you'll 
notice it's what they do—lI meéan the sort 
that are down on girls for thinking out 
things before they are married, and feel- 
ing about it like Ella, 

“You were not engaged?’ he said. 
might be married. And when 
name out to ask about you. 
and you're 
Weren't you even 


get your 


wearing the brooch. 
engaged then?’ 

“It you had particularly wanted to 
know, you might have come to ask,”’ Elia 
said, pretty sharp. 

And I don’t mind saying here, I’ve al- 
ways thought Vibart was a biazing idiot 
not to bave done that. I’m very good 
friends with bim wow; but I’ve always 
thought, and | always will, that that time 
he was just a blazing idiot 

If ithad been me, it isn’t anything an 
old cat like Mra. Braybrooke French said 
would have sent me bolting off to the 
Kockies without having it out with Ella 


| herself first. Besides, 1 know her better 


than to suppose she'd ever piay that sort 
of game with a man. 

“You might have come to ask,”’ 
Fila. 

‘*You mean f’’ he said. 
if | bad asked you, you would——?”’ 

‘*} suppose I do,”’ Ella answered very 
softly. 

And | feitan infernal cad tobe sitting 
there listening It seemed to matier such 
a lt more than when she was siating him. 

o4—— J waited,”’ Kila went on, 
“and you went away. You had said so 
much, and not—just enough, and——”’ 


said 


sat and 


se] | 
never beard out there, and I thought you | 
1 came | 
back, somehow— well, somehow | couldn't | 


it up In the Rockies, 

“Come,’’ be concluded, “let us go in and 
tell them now.” 

“Tell them what?’’ Ella asked. 

“That I gave you the brooch three years 
ago, and I won't have such infernal non- 
sense talked about my promised wife.”’ 

“Havel promised?’ Ella inquired very 
demurely. ‘‘] don’t seem even to remem- 
ber your asking me.”’ 

Well, I did bolt then. I went off like a 
rabbit, across the grass, round the house 
and in at the front door, I found out 
afterwards neitber of them ever saw me, 
20 1 might just as well have done it first 
as last and saved inyself from feeling such 
a sneaking cad. 

I went straight to the drawing-room, for 
I didn’t want to miss seeing all these 
idiots put to confusion when Vibart came 
in to give them his mind. But I must say 
he didn’t burry himself, and I got rather 
tired waiting for the denouement —I think 
that’s the expression. 

The last post arrived in the interval, but 
there was nothing for me. Mra, Arbuth- 
not had two or three letters. I bappened 
to glance at her as she was reading the 
last, and I wondered if there was any- 
thing wrong, she looked so uncommonly 
uncomfortable, 

She had it in her band atill when the 
window was pushed open and Vibart 
came in with Elia. He walked straight 
up to Mra, Arbuthnot in a sort of way that 
made every one in the room stop talking 
to see what was going to happen. 

‘I bear,’’ he said, “that some ridiculous 
nonsense has been talked here about Miss 
St. Aubyn-Daventry, the lady whom I am 
going to marry——”’ 

The newspapers would put “Sensation” 
here in brackets. Everybody looked at 
Kila. She was holding her head up and 
looking at no one in particular, which was 
perbaps why ber eyes caught mine. 1 
Just let her see it was allright and | 
meant tc go on sticking by her and him 
too, She blushed like anything and 
smiled back. And after that she didn’t 
hold her head quite so stiff. 

“I understand,” Vibart was going on, 
“that some have even had the audacity to 
imply Mise St. Aubyn- Daventry stole the 
diamond brooch she is now wearing. | 
bave the pleasure of telling these’’—and 
he said “these’’ as if they were a new kind 
of vermin—‘“that I gave ber that brooch 
myself three years ago, before ‘I left 
England. And if you like,” he said, ad 
dressing Mra. Arbuthnot more particuiar- 
ly, “if you like tosend to Heywood & 
Herbert, I've no doubt they will be able 
to tell you, when they refer to their books, 





“Do you mean, | 


| that they sold the brooch to me.”’ 

The curate chap was standing behind 
Arbuthnot, and | heard him say to her in 
an aside that some of the others must bave 
heard too: 

“It might be weil to make the 
If there have been—er | Pn a gr a 
Mise Daventry and Mr. Vibart, we must 
remember his evidence ia tainted. It 

would not be unnaturai if he had—er— 
| COm posed this statement to shield her.’’ 


inquiry 
bet ween 











Dash the fellow! Why didn’t mebody 
wiing bis neck ? . 

“Ob,” Mre. Arbuthnot said, look 
more unvomfortable than before, “do be 
quiet! I--I—it ien’t my brooch.” 
ane Dunssmss had been staring at 

s bodice through «a peir of long. 
handled giasses, but she put them down’ 
now and addressed V ibart. 

“I don’t think there is any to 
send to Heywood & Herbert,” she said 
placidiy; “as it happens, | saw you buy 
that brooch. I was in the shop at the 
time, though you were too much absorbed 
to notice me. I made a note of it; for » 
brooch of that sort meant 
special, and I watched for it aii that see. 
son —for that and an snnouncement—wiih. 
out resalt. I don’t think you need send 
to Heywood & Herbert.” 

On my word, | heard the curate at Mra 
Arbutbnot’s back again. 

‘*Kven should this be true,” he paid, 
‘‘where is your brooch? And why did 
she begin to wear this precisely when 
yours disappeared? Can it be she had 
lost that given to her by Mr. Vibart, and 
on hearing he was coming, took yours to 
replace it? Nothing can quite saiisfactor- 
ily explain the circumstances but the dis- 
covery of your brooch.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, in an 
agitated way; “I know. Do stop talking 
nonsense! Head that.’’ 

And she pushed the letter she held in 
her hand into mine. Why she gave lito 
me, I haven’ta notion. I expect she was 
too confused at the moment to know who 
I was. 

However, I took it, and directly I had 
run my eyes over it, 1 stood up in the 
middie of the room, cleared my throat, 
and read it out as if | had been presenting 
an address or moving a vote of thanks, 
“My DEAREST GWEN, 

‘Your charming and almost too hand- 
some present to darling baby arrived 
quite safely, although, you dear reckless 
thing, you had not registered the precious 
parcel. When I opened it, of course the 
lovely head flannei—your own work, too, 
dear—came first to view. How good of 
you to make it. It suits darling baby 
sweetiy. And then, in unfolding it, out 
came your cunning surprise—the present. 
What a godmotber you are to send such 
an exquisite, costly brooch. Such a sweet 
idea, too, the hearts with an arrow, and, 
ob, those lovely, lovely diamonds, My 
dariing little Gwendolen must always 
keep and prize this precious gift from ber 
dear, generous godmother. So many, 
many thauks, dear, from 

“Your loving friend, 
“LauRa DupDLEy.” 


That letter made the whole thing 
clear as daylight to four of us: Mra Ar- 
butbnot, Ella, the curate, and myself. 
Bat, as the others looked a bit puzzled, | 
did some Greek chorus business, and ex- 
plained bow Mrs. Arbuthnot had been 
wearing the brooch when she finished the 
baby’s flannel concern, and no doubt the 
ornament had been unfastened and dropp- 
ed out into ber work. 

She must have rolled the one up inside 
the othe: and dispatched both to Mrs. 
Dudley. Asto taking the brooch out of 
her dress and sticking itin the pincushion, 
she must have imagined that, as any one 
easily can of a thing they’re in the babit of 
doing. 

When | had finished, for the life of me 
1 couldn’t help turning to Mra, Arbuthnot 
witb a grin, and remarking : 

“I’m afraid, after all, you have lost the 
brooch,”’ 

For I knew, after that letter, sbe 
wouldn’t have the face to ask for it back 
again; and I thought it served ber jolly 
well right for the way she had been /et- 
ting people spatter Ella’s good name. I 
only wished the curate had lost some 
thing too. 

But he has in a way; for Mra, Arbuthnot 
is so ashamed of the business, and ber 
and his sbare in it, that she puts it al! on 
him and won’t ask bim near the piace. 
She does her flirtations now with # chap 
on comic papers; and as he is pretty 
stodgy too, he suite ber down to the 
ground. 

As tor the rest, of course they 4!! told 
Ella they’d never believed a word of it, 
and congratulated her and Vibart effusive 
ly. 1 saw her “inconvenient sens of 
humor’’ nearly getting the better of her 
once or twice, bat Vibart looked more |!ké 
breaking some of their heads. He — 
and shook hands with me afterwards, ane 
ssid something about how I had stack %Y 
Fils. Bat, of course, I would co tha 

And, as I explained, 1 don’t say * 
real life she being Mra. Arthur Vibar 
| am going down to stay with them 
aulums. 
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| A Meeting. 


BY T. B. 


bé yr: letters, miss,’’ 





“Thanks, Payn.” 

Beatrice was in bed. She 
was in bed, even when the third 
fourth deliveries came. With the letters 
the waid brought a cup of tea. She drew 
the rose pink curtains to give her mis- 
tress an opportunity to enjoy her letters 
and the tea. 

Also, she was carious about the effect of 
that envelope with the postmark ‘Port- 
jand.” She was not supposed to know; 
put sbe knew. Sbe bad had experience as 
as a iady’s maid and relished mysteries, 

And, sure enough, she had her reward 
this time also, The moment Beatrice 
caught sight of the “Portland” letter she 
flashed so that ber complexion had no 
need of those pink curtains to enhance it, 
and with a petulant movement of the 
band she overturned the dainty little sil- 
ver stand with the tea. Payn uttered a 
sympathetic cry. 

“Take it away,” said Beatrice, ‘i don’t 
want any, after all.’ 

Payn was quite loth to go. There was 
another letter with the postmark ‘‘Maiden- 
head,” and Payn was curious about that 
aiso. Bat she was not allowed further in- 
daigence in the drama at her mistress’ ex- 
pense. 

“| gave me, I said; I wish to be alone.’’ 
Beatrice ejaculated, with, for her, an un- 
usual show of temper. 

“Certainly, miss,’ marmured the gir! 
in the most humble and deferential of 
tones. 

Then Beatrice fell back in bed, with the 
“Portland” letter crushing tighter and 
tighter in ber smell right hand. Shame 
flooded her, as the tea, the carpet, and 
many memories incident to the sense of 
abame. 

And consequent upon this feeling Bea- 
trice’s beart grew angry with fate, and she 
asked herself why she, of ail women, 
should have been subjected to such fear- 
ful bumiliation. 

For an bour she lay thus. Then, though 
still with preoccupied thoughts, she rang 
the bell and bade Payn help her to dress, 

“If you please, miss,’’ said the well-con- 
ducted maid, as she entered, ‘I was just 
coming to say that the Viscount is here,” 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Beatrice; ‘you 
can go and tell him to amuse himself with 
breakfast, or cigarettes, or anything. And 
then come back. We must hurry.” 

They did hurry, though not unreason. 
ably. The Viscount was not a young man 
who iiked tobe kept waiting, especially 
by the lady of his brief but warm aftect- 
fons, Yet ail the while, for the life of her, 
Beatrice could not help thinking of other 
things. 

She bad burned the Portland letter 
without opening it, and, as ifin retribu- 
tion, the writer now came but more forci- 
bly before her. 

While Payn did her work with that 
smooth celerity that made her so greats 
treasure, Beatrice lived in the past. And 
these were some of the pictures that pass- 
ed like dissolving views before her lively 
mind, 

The home vicarage, with her white 
haired, worried parent, and his imbocile 
money troubles. Why had he, a clergy- 
o.an, mixed so unwisely with the world’s 
affairs? 

“We are ruined, my dear,” he wailed, 
with bis old head bowed in his hands on 
the breakfact table. ‘*There is only one 
way out of it,” 

“And what is that, papa?” asks a girl of 
twenty, a springtime edition of the beauti- 
ful woman upon whose face Beatrice look- 
ed so impassively in her mirror, while 
Payn brushes her hair. 

“If,” moaned the old man, ‘“‘you would 
but marry Paul Williams.” 

A wedding. She (Beatrice) and a little 
middle-aged man, upon whose clean- 
“haven face there reeta an expression of ir- 
ritating pride and reverence! The usual 
nonsense afterward. Then they are to- 
xether in a carriage, though her dress 
leaves little room for him. He is whispering 
‘n ber ear. This is what he says: 

“My darling, there is nothing on earth | 
bee not do to make you happy. Notb- 
ng!’ 

A great house in town, liveried ser- 
venta, gilding and lights, flowers, the ad- 
‘airing bomage of the world and of the 
“any smart young men in particular. A 

© harassed baid-hesded 
‘Sere in the background 

Who’s that little ape?’ she hears s 
young diplomat whisper toa youth like 
Limeel!, with a nod at the little man. 


often 
and 


man some 





“Don’t you know? Why, it’s Monsieur 
le Mari, to be sure!” 

Then a laugb—such a laugh! Anon, the 
first of the young gentlemen, having an 
Opportunity, kisses her hand and becomes 
im paseioned. 

A curious conversation: ‘My dear Bea- 
trice,” says the little baid gentieman— 
bow bothered he looks; yet how kind !— 
‘if you are sure it will make you happy, 
it shall be done. But I must not disguise 
from you that [am playing a dangerous 
game. For myself I care not; it may lead 
me into trouble of the worst kind, but 
you, please God, will even then be spared 
the miseries of want. That I have con- 
trived.”’ 

“Yes,” says the woman, brutally im- 
perious and cold, ‘‘we must certainly do 
it. I don’tbelieve your talk about want- 
ing money either. 

“Il made a mistake when I married you, 
and mean to getthe only compensation 
possible.” Whereupon the little elderly 
gentieman sighs, kisses her hand (she less 
willing to have it kissed than in the pre- 
vious scene) and departa, 

Ruin, red and miserable, The visits of 
interested but unsympathetic triends 
(women), eager to pick up information. 
They all hurl back words at poor, little 
Monsieur le Mari. Beatrice, with her lace 
bandkerchief to her eye and cruel rage in 
her heart, acquiesces. 

The visite of interested and interesting 
young men, whoare quite cheerful and 
who persuade her at length that she, too, 
under the circumstances, may, if she will, 
also ve cheerful. 

“It might be a deal worse, a deuced deal 
worse,’’ says one of them; and he presses 
her hand tenderly and kisses it later, per- 
haps less reverently. 

The parting. Good heavens—what ig- 
nominy! The wife of a convict. The lit- 
tle bald-headed man, however, does not 
look very wicked. There are tears in bis 
eyes. ‘Dearest,’ he whispers, ‘I will not 
ask you to forgive me. I did it, as I 
thought, for the best—but my brain must 
bave been turned. I wronged you when 
I married you, and now you must forget 
me. Ifiwriteto you, you need not an- 
swer. I can worship you at a distance, 
and pray for you as well in my prison cell 
as by } our own dear side!" 

That was all. They did not embrace. 
She gave him ber hand to kiss, as he seen. 
ed very much to want it. People appeared 
tohavesa maniafor kissing her hand, it 
was 80 very smal! and shapely. 

‘There, that will do,’”’ exclaimed Bea 
trice, suddenly. ‘‘Never mind that flow- 
er.”’ 

“But Lord Daddenbam specially asked 
me, miss, to bring it up for the purpose,”’ 
protested the astonished Payn. 

“Oh, well, I don’t care,” 

“You never looked more lovely in all 
your life, miss, I’m positive,” murmured 
Payn, as her mistress moved to the door. 

‘*Really !”’ 

The perfume of Turkish tobacco floats 
to her nostrils the moment she in outside. 
She quivers with strange discontent. 

“I do wish people wouldn’t smoke here 
before ! bave breakfaat,’’ she remarks. 

“Bat——” 

“Oh, hold your tongue, Payn! It 
doesn’t matter much what they «do, after 
all.’’ 

Viscount Daddenbam is the diplomatist 
of old times. He pitches his cigarettes 
in the fire, but does not rise. He prefers 
to contemplate Beatrice ax if she were an 
“Old Master” or a modern landscape, 
merely remarking: 

“Well, how are we this morning?’ 

“We are,’ says Beatrice, ‘perfectly 
well, thank you.” 

Viscount Daddenham laughs. There are 
times when he rather likes Mies Mayileigh’s 
humors. Beatrice Williams is Miss May- 
leigh. She has been that ever since her 
husband’s sentence as an em bezzier. 

Viscount Daddenham persuaded her. 
He said she had to choose between happi- 
ness of a kind in that way or the moat 
positive misery concievable, as au unpro- 
tected woman of the world, at the niercy 
of her old acquaintance, She bad, there. 
fore, chosen. 

These two breakfast together. The V is- 
count is exceedingly cool. To teil the 
truth, he knows Beatrice rather too well 
now. And yet she still exercises a great 
fascination over him. 

He used to teil ber that there was no 
woman in London to compare with her, 
not only for her veauty, but also for her 
composure of manner 


“My sweet sedative,’’ was one of the 
silly pet phrases with Which be once 
christened her. .To-day, however, some. 





thing troubled Beatrice continuously. She | 
| did not give the Viscount anything like | piece to write.” 


half her attention. More than once he 
actually frowned—only to smile indiffer- 
ently the next moment. 

Do what she would, she could not get 
littie Paul ont of her bead. While she 
trified with the toast she saw him picking 
oakum, or some equally nasty staff. 

She supposed they did that sort of thing 
at Portiand. She had never taken the 
trouble to acquire any exact information 
about the routine occupation of a man like 
her husband in a place like Portiand. 

‘“Bee,”’ said the Viscount, “what the 
deuce is the matter with you f”’ 

“With me? What should there be?” 

“That emile ia put on, my friend. 
don’t deceive me !’’ 

“Did I smile? I’m sorry, for if no | 
must have been deceiving myself. | don't 
feel exceptionally jocose."’ 

The Viscount uncoils bia long, slender 
legs, and, standing erect, shrugs his 
asboulders, 

“Well,”’ he says, “Il won't pretend to 
understand you. | should be giad if you'd 
driva me to Paddington to meet the 2:53."’ 

“Very well. Tuuch the bell, will you? 
The broughsam i# yours.” 

“Was, you mean.” 

“Ab, thank you, to be sure; you gave it 
to me Will you have some lunch 
firet?’’ 

The Viscount goes toward Reatrice, puta 
bis bands on her shoulders and looks her 
steadily in theeyea. Nhe meets his gaze 
as steadily. 

**Ree,’’ he says at length, ‘‘you’re up to 
some trickery.’’ 

“I'm sure | don't know,’ she replies, 
“If so it would be sickeningly monoto- 
nous, but bardly surprising.”’ 

“Thanke, I will lunch,’’ said the Vis- 
count 

He rings the bell. During lunch and 
afterward he puts aside bis easy manner 
and becomes grave. It bas cocurred to 
him that be never loved this beautiful 
woman more than now. He balf hints as 
much—she makes him a grand curtaey. 

And 80 in due time the carriage ia ready 
and Beatrice, looking magnificent in her 
furs, leads the way. 

Yot all the time—ehe cannot think why 
—little bald-headed Paul and bis devoted 
face keeps recurring to her. The Viscount 

nods to several acquaintances. She takes 
no notice of any one. That has been her 
pleasant role for four years past. 

Thus they reach the station. 

“We're late, by Jove!’ exclaims the 
Viscount. 

He springs out of the carriage to inter- 
roga‘e the guard. People stream by. Some 
with bandles, some with babies, some 
with wives and husbands and some for- 
lornly alone, Beatrice watches the throng. 

‘tNow, then, silly !’’ she bears a porter 
exclaim, as he eibows aman outof his 
way. Sheturne The old man’s hat has 
been knocked off. He has picked it up 
and is replacing it upon his head (a bald 
one) when be glances her way. 

The next moment Keatrice’s heart goes 
thump, thump, thump, and she ia atrug- 
giing with the door, ‘*Vaul!’’ she cries. 

The old man stambies toward her with 
open arms and an expression of childlike 
happiness on bis face. 

‘My darling,’”’ be sobs, as he claspa her 
band witb both of bia, “So you have real- 
ly come to meet me.”’ 


“Yes,” she whispers back, with her 
crimsoned face on his shoulder. ‘Il have 
come to mee. you.’’ 

Itis the work of a minute to heip the 


old man into the carriage, and then she 
gives the word ‘“‘Home!’’ to the coacb- 
man, 

Ten minutes afterward the Viscount 
Daddenham, having looked here and there 
in vain, aiso utters a single word by 
means of which unregenerate man signi- 
fies extreme disgust, annoyance or disap- 
pointment, all combined. 

: —_———=>_ Oost 

A CakgeEeR STARTRD.—“I have been 
thinking for a jong time,’’ she said, with a 
serious expression which contrasted 
strongly with her usual sirnesa, ‘that | 
ought to have some serious purpose in 
life. Nol have decided to go into litera 
ture,”’ 

“You intend to pursue it seriously, do 
you?” 

“Yea, indeed. I’ve bought a lovely 
Louls XVI desk end I’ve got some of the 
moat exquisite stationery you ever saw. 
Mother gave mea gold pen and a mother- 
of-pearl penbolder,and I have just the 
prettiest silver inkstand! All 
with filigree work, you know 


covered 


“You are certainly weil e4uipped 
Y¥ oa, she répiied, sereneciy ‘i’ve 2 
a spiendid start. Ail l have to do bow ia 
wo sit down some time aad think up a 








At Home and Abroad. 


A Boston paper vouches for the truth of 
the story that there is a horse in Ansonia, 
Oonn., which takes « hosepipe in his 
mouth and holds it there antil his thirst 
ia quenched. Several days ago one of the 
stablemen, while fooling with him, offered 
him the end of the hosepipe, through 
which the water was flowing, and, to his 
surprise, the horse took it in bis mouth 
and held it there until he got a good drink. 
The next time the horse was led to the 
trough he, of his own accord, took hold of 
the pipe and succeeded in getting the end 
in his mouth and had a goud drink, and 
continues to do so day after dey. 


“There isan incident in Governor Alt- 
gold’s life,” says a Chicago peper, “which 
is not generally known. Having no money 
to pay carfare or hire horsea, he walked 
from Manafield, Ohio, to Savannah, Mo., 
and when he arrived atthe bank of the 
Mississippi River he had just 15 cents in 
his pocket. He paid 6 cents for his own 
fare across the ferry, and 6 cents more tor 
a fellow-traveler, who was ‘broke.’ The 
rest of his capital was invested in a sheet 
of paper, an envelope and «a postage 
stainp, which were used to tell the girl he 
left behind him that he had reached that 
point in his western journey, and that his 
heart was true to her.’’ 





The newest thing in spinning is to pre 
serve the clipping of your live, or the en 
tire hair of your deceased, canine peta, and 
weave them into something to wear. One 
sentimental yet practical lady has spun 
the hair of her defunct terrier (it must 
have been a Skye, surely) into a Tam 
o’Shanter, A good, bairy Pomeranian dog 
might yield quite a respectable shearing. 
Dogs’ hair, when woven, looks something 
like rabbits’ hair, and H. K. H. Princess 
Beatrice of HKattenberg has long been in 
the habit of having the hair of her pet 
rabbits preserved and woven or knitted 
into woolly cuffs for the poor. Ata sale of 
work recently her royal highness even 
bought mittens of rabbits’ hair for both 
herself and the late Prince Henry. 


The ravages of the rinderpest in South 
Africa are said to be more appalling than 
any caitle plague which has affected the 
region within living memory. Asan in. 
stance of the devastation wrought the 
Bechuanaland, it is reported that Khama, 
the paramount chief, who, with HKathoon 
aud Nebele, recently visited Kogiand, bax 
lost from hia private herds alone, 5 000 
head of cattle. At Pitsani, at last advices, 
the cattle were dying by the hundred 
dally, and Dr. Hutchinson, who has just 
concluded a tour of inspection, Is reporte | 
to have declared that unless something 
occurs to stay the infection, which seenm 
very unlikely, not a single cow qiil, with 
in a rew weeks, be left the Hechuanaland 
Protectorate. It is estimated that the cost 
of the plague will be over $26,000,000. ‘To 
the South African native cattie are a medi 
um of exchange and staple diet 


The invention of envelopes is within 
the memory of middle aged persons, and 
was the result of a Krighton, Eng., sta 
tioner’s endeavor to make his store look 
altractive. He took a fancy for ornament 
ing bis store windows with high piles of 
paper, graduated from the largest to the 
smallest size in use. To bring hie pyramid 
to a point he cut cardboard into very min- 
ute squares, Ladies took thee cards to 
be small-sized notepaper, and voted it 
“perfectly Jovely."’ So great was the de. 
mand that the stationer found it desirable 
to cut paper the size *o much admired. 
But there was one difficulty. The little 
notes were #0 #inall that when foided 
there was po space for address, so alter 
home thought the idea of an envelope 
pierced the stationer’s brain. He 
them cut by # metal plate, and soon, *o 
great was the demand, he commissioned a 
dozen houses to manufacture them for 
him. From such small beginnings came 
this important branch of the stationery 
burin oan, 
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‘Dur Uoung Folks. 


Or A CURL. 
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The gentioman, ia his brown sult and 

bright red waisteoat, looked every 
inch a gentieman, and the lady, though 
dreased in quiet colors, was very neal and 
trim. 

They wished to set up hourekreping, 
and they were in search of a epet in which 
they could build (heir house; for no house 
built by anyone but himself would suit 
this very particular young gentioman. 

“I think this large garden would bea 
very good place,"’ said the gentioman. 

“There are plenty of trees,”’ said 
lady. 

“And look !'' said the gentieman. 

Heand his lady hid in the trees quickly, 
as three children came running down the 
garden, 

“What a beautifal boy '" 
lacy. 

“Which boy do you mean?r" 
“the litthe bey or 


[oo were « very bandsome coupie. 


the 


whispered the 


atke«! the 
gentiomnan,; the big 
boy + ee 

“The boy with the curl,’ sani the lady, 
“the beautiful curl on the top of his head.” 

+464°om,”° the gentieman; ‘1 don't 
like curls too big a bey to wears 
eurt” 

And all the time the children had not 
noticed their visitors they were 
busy playing at their favorite game, “The 
terrible lion of ‘Timbucton;” and the boy 
withthe curl waa roaring loudly, for he 
wae the lion. 

“We will certainly build here,” said the 
lady; “itis a pleasant spot, and | lowe to 
watch children.” 

The gentleman thought #0 ton, so with- 
out even saying anything to anybody, 
they both wet to work. 


even 


It was a peculiar house, though a very 
pretty one, It was not built of bricks or 
stone, butof soft green moss, and dead 
leaves and bits of roots of plants, and it 
wee hard work building it; but when it 
was finished the lady wae very pleased 
with it-she thought it comfortame and 
comy. 

“lItonly wants one thing to make it per- 
feet,’ she said to her husband. 

And sighed—he knew quite weil 
what was wanted: something very soft and 
silky to make a comfortable seat for his 
litthe wife; but he was not able to find jast 
what he wanted. 

Once the house was fintahed the lady 
spent most of her time indoors, though the 
xentioman was very busy, taking long 
journeys or digging in the garden. 


he 


The lady was very bappy. Nhe was so 
interested in watching the children; she 
soon got to know them quite well, and ahe 
nearly always had some story of them to 
tell ber husband when be came home. 

One morning when he returned at din- 
ner time he found her quite excited, so ex 
eited that be had to sing to her for a long 
time before he could calm ber; but after a 
little time she was able to tell her story 
quieuy. 

“This morning e@arly,”’ 
curly boy did not come into 
and I began to be afraid he 
then | heard the little girl 
gone to rchoo!l,”’ 

‘Oh, that's all right,’ sald the gentie 
man; ‘they all do thet.”’ 

“Bat wait until i've finished my story,” 
aaiithe lady. “About an hour ago he 
came into the garden looking so cross and 
angry——"’ 

“He said be didn't like school, 1 sup 
pose,’ said the gentieman. ‘Weil, never 
mind; that's all right too. He'll like it by- 
and-by -they alldo”’ 

“Kut be wasn't angry about the school,” 
said t e lady; “he was angry with the 
achoolboys, They had laughed at him, 
becaus6—Ohb, the wicked boya, | should 
like to bite them !—they had iaughed at 
him because of bie cur." 

The gentieman began to sing loudly to 
keep bimeelf from laughing. 

“And now,” continued the lady, getting 
more and more excited, “my curiy boy 
nays he will cut the cur! off.” 

‘‘And a good thing too,”’ said the gentie 
man. ‘My dear, of course you don't 
derstand about it, but bellewe m«, a 
looks far more likea boy without « big cur! 
on the top of his head."’ 


she said, “my 


must be til, 
may that he had 


un 
boy 


But bis ttle wife was very meoch trou 
el 
Die hildren are ning int he gar 
’ 7 Saki her husband 
Tien | will not look,’ said the iady 


| the children came over to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“Bat be is not there,” caid the gentic | Bat father did not pass the house, and 


man. 
The lady raised ber sead, and peeped 
out 
“Ah,” she sald as she caught sight of 
two ladies; “Aunt Lucy has come to spend 
the afterneon with the children—my curly 


| boy will be pleased.” 


But at that moment thecurly boy him- 
self came running down thegarden, What 
had happened to him? 

Hie mother, sitting on the garden seat 
with the baby, began to smile. Aunt Lucy 
ran to meet him laughing, but his little 
sister and brother ran away from him 
frightened, and hid their faces in Aunt 
Lucy's dress, 

And the lady who livedin the little 
house? The poor little lady nearly tumb- 
led out of the house in astonishment and 
horror, The curly boy wasa curly boy 
no longer, for all his c irl was cut off, 

“ft knew he'd do it,” sobbed the lady; 
“ne said be would, and he has done it, and 
now—"’ 

“It ie all right,” said ber husband. ‘It 
ja much better—much better. I will go 
and listen, and hear how it bappened.”’ 

lie hid himeelf in a tree behing the gar- 
den seat, and presently Aunt Lucy and 
the seat to talk 
the mother. 

‘“ieoflrey looks so ugly,” said the little 
gir. 

“Hut more likes boy,” said Aunt Lucy. 
“Yeu, | suppose it is better,’’ saint 
mother; “but | shall miss my curly boy.’ 

The gentioman thought of hia little wife 
and sighed. He knew she would miss her 
curly boy too, 

(ieofirey laughed, 

“They won't be able to call mecurly 
locks now,"’ he said, Then be put his 
hand in his pocket and drew out a twist 
of paper. 

“Look, mother,’’ be said, 
What shall | do with it?’ 

it was the curl. 

The gentioman cameé nearer to the seat | 

“It only——” he said to himself, 


te 


” 


“here it is. 


‘“dive it to me, Geoffrey,’ said 
“1 will take care of it.’’ 
“And come and have a game now,” sald 
Aunt Lucy. | 
The children ran away, and mother took | 
the paper and put it in ber pecket 
A robin in the tree behind her began to 
sing loudly, and she turned to look at it. 


mother, | 





the garden, | 


The curl slipped out of the paper on tothe | 
ground, instead of into the pocket, but | 
mother was listening to the song of the 
robin and did not notice it 

The children and Aunt Lucy finished 
their game and went indoors. It was rear 
bed time, and the lady in the little house 
began to feel anxious about her husband, 
he had not come home, 

Kut jastas she was thinking of setting 
out to look for him, she heard his call near 
the houee, and she bastened to meet him. 

“I've got it here,” he said. “If you can 
help me, we will get it indoors,” 

And the lady, wondering, went to help 


him. HKetween them they got it indoors 
safely, and it was very comfortable in- 
deed. 


The next morning the children were out 
in the garden early. 

They were seeking for something. But 
early as it was the lady in the little house 
wason the watch for them, for the lady 
and her husband were very early risers. 

“There isthe curl—the boy, | mean,”’ 
said the lady; ‘“ieoffrey, | think you said 
his name was.’’ 

*Yes—(iesoffrey,”’ said the gentleman. 
“Now don't you agree with me, my dear, 
that he looks far better with short hair?’ 

“Far better.’’ said the lady, and she be 
gan to sing. 

The gentioman began to sing too. 

The children were busily running 
and down the garden, 
bushes and under trees, 

“Mother was sitting on the seat,’”’ said 
Geoffrey, ‘‘when 1 gave it to her.”’ 

“And the wind must have biown it 
away,’ said the littie girl, “for here is the 
paper.” 


up 
looking under 





*Oh well, it doesn’t matter,”’ said Ceof- 


| trey. 


The gentieman and lady were so pleased 


) that they begen to sing louder than ever. 


“Do you hear ?’’ said Geoffrey; **| know 
they must be somewhere in the garden.’’ 

**| think in that corner,”’ said the littie 
girl. 

“And thereis father,” said Geoffrey; 
“we will ask father to come end look.”’ 

*““There,"’ seta the gentioman 


ebali be found ont.’ 


“Now we 


“And they will take it away sald the 


imi y 
“Perhaps they will pass by our hoase 
keep quict,”’ said the gentioman 


father pointed it out to the children. 

“You must only peep,” he said. 
must not frighten them.”’ 

The children peeped very carefully and 
quietly, and the little lady of the house 
never moved. 

“We need not leave our comfortabie 
house,” she said to the gentleman after- 
warde; “they won't disturb us.” 

And they didn’t; but all breakfast time 
the children could talk of nothing but the 
robin's nest that father bad found in the 
garden. 

“And weare going to peep again,’ said 
Geoffrey. 

“But we will not frighten them,” said the 
little girl; “we will only watch them.” 

‘“*l am giad father found the nest,"’ said 
(ieottrey. 

“Kut you didn’t find your curl,” saia 
mother; “I am sorry it is lost.’’ 

And she never guessed that Mr. Robin 
had found it, and that Mr. Robin had 
taken itto Mra, Kobin to line her nest. 

That is the story of the curl. 

SE ee 

Birap Carcnine Pikk.—It isa common 
saying that birds goa fishing, but it ie not 
xenerally known that very often the case 
is reversed and the birds supposed to be 
the enemies of the fishes are caught in the 
toile. 

Several years ago, when fishing off the 
Maine coast, the writer observed what the 
fishermen call the running of the dog- 
tish. 

One day the fishing for cod, hake and 
haddcck was excellent; the following 
morning it had stopped so suddenly as 
though a command to all the fishing tribe 
had been issued by Neptune. 

The explanation was that an army of 
stmiall sharks, ewimming in from the un 
known depths of the sea, bad driven away 
all the edible fish. This horde was so 
starved and ravenous that they were a 


“You 


| menace to life. 


If anything was thrown into the water 
they rushed to the spot, bit at the oars and 
saile that dragged overboard, and de- 
voured everything edible that appeared. 
The gulls and other birds which were in 
the habit of alighting on the water now 
became victima. 

Neveral were seen to suddenly disappear, 
jerked down from below, to be torn io 
pieces by these hounds of the sea. In 
some instances the bird would escape 
with the loas of a leg, and doubtiess num- 
bers were caught by the voracious fish. 

The most voracious bird catcher is the 
pike or pickerel—a sly fellow who turks 
beneath overhanging limbs or rocks and 
watches for some duckling or birdling 
that strays from the brood. 

The pikeattains alarge size, and bas 
been known toattack large sized birds, 
even loons, though whether it could suc 
cessfully carry away so large a bird 
doubtful. 

A naturalist was once watching a pool 
that was surrounded by willows whose 
xraceful foliage fell over the water, cast- 
ing deep shadows, 

Dragon flies and other insects were 
darting about at the surface, and coursing 
back and forth, following them in turn, 
were a number of swallows, which now 
and then touched the water as they darted 
at some insect. 

Suddenly, without warning, from the 
dark pool the hidden observer saw a huge 
pike ‘eapat one of the birds, the latter 
barely escaping by a quick movement, 
while the fish fell heavily into the water. 
Again, it tried to catch one of the eawal- 
lows, then gave up the attempt. 

Auother observer was fishing in a small 
lake when he noticed not far away three 
young sand martins sitting on a limb just 
over the water, the mother fluttering 
above them, endeavoring to induce them 
to fly. 

All atoncean enormous pike dashed 


_ Out of the water and seized one of the bird- 


lings® from the limb, the poor mother dart 
ing about in the greatest alarm. 

Soon came another leap, and in leas than 
halfan hour this voracious fish had car- 
ried off the three young birds. 





AN old constitution is like an old bone 
broken with ease, mended with diffi 
culty. A young tree bends to the gale, an 





old one snapsand falis before the blast. | 


A single hard lift; an hour of heating 
work; a run to catch a departing train; an 


evening of exposure tc rain or damp; a 


severe chill; an excess of food; the unu- 
sual indulgence of any appetite or passion 
a sudden fit of anger; an improper dose of 
medicine—any of 


these or other similar 
things may cut off a valuable life in an 
hour, and leave the fair hopes of useful 


ness and enjoyment but a shapeless wreck. 





THE WORLD'S 


——— 


HAPPENINGs, 





One hundred new words are annually 
added to the English language. 


“Lead pencils” are a misnomer 
There ts no lead tn their composition. ; 
The Chinese national anthem is 20 
long that people take half a day to listen tole. 


Zoologists say that all known 
of wild antmals are gradually dim tnishing tin 
size. 


The new Connecticut forest 
shows that over one-third of the State isgives 
up to woods. 


If London streets were put end toend 
they would reach from the British capital to 
St. Petersburg. 


A Burlington, Vt., man gives his baby 
an atring by towing the chikd’« carriage be. 
hind his bleycie. 


Insurance companies claim that eycl- 
ing ia more dangerous than traveling either 
by railway or by ship. 


Decaying wood and putrefying fish 
look lum tnous tn the dark, because they are 
really undergoing a slow combustion. 


Nearly every man, woman, and child 
in Exypt ts a smoker of clyarettes, and « pipe 
is hardly ever seen in the mouth of a native. 


A block of best steel four feet square 
would be redaced to a cube of little more than 
nine Inches tf it could be taken to the centre 
of the earth. 


On the early ra:lways a lighted candle 
at night tm a station-honse window meant 
“stop”; its absence was a signal that the train 
might proceed. 


Twenty-four governments, including 
the United States, Japan, China, Persia and 
nearly all the Laropean countries, have given 
offictal notice that they wlll exhibit tn Paris 
in 100. 


Chinese clocks puzzle strangers, The 
diale turn reand, while the hands ars sta 
tionary. lhereare two dials on each clock, 
one for the hours, the other to indicate the 
minutes 


A London West End policeman states 
that twenty bicyelesare stolen daily, chiefly 
from persons whe have left them for a few 
seconds standing on the carh, tn the metro 
polis alone, 


The Japanese are very much alike 
physteally. Kecent measurements taken of 
an infantry regiment showed no variations 
except two inches in height or twenty pounds 
in weight. 


The Arabs have a superstition that 
the sterk bas a human heart. When one of 
these birds butids its nest on a housetop, they 
believe the happiness of that household is in- 
sured for «a year. 


A traveer visiting Naples recently 
had his attention called to a placard posted on 
the door of a little shop in the Via Toledo in- 
forming the public that “the tithe: of duke Is 
offered for sale; inquire within, 


Swarms of grasshoppers are doing 
vreat damage to vegetation in Michigan. The 
excited farmers say that the “hoppers” will 
even eat the fences when they ean get nothing 
else, and that they average fifty bushels tothe 
acre in some places. 


There are still many immense cattle 
ranches in Texas, although in some parts of 
the State they have been contracted by fn- 
creased settlement. The langest is one of 5 04", 
Ow acres, the property of the Capital F reehold 
Land and Investment Company. 


Between January 1 of the year 115 
and January 1, bes, ower 7 @)G00 persons per 
ished tn earthquakes. The greatest mortality 
in any one shock or series of shocks was at 
Yeddo, Japan, fa 17 when 191,000 persons 
pertshed tn three days and nights. 


It is a whole day's task for two men 
to fella mahogany tree, On account of the 
spurs which project from the base ©! the 
trunk, a seatToid has to be erected ani the tree 
cut off above the spurs, leaving thus a stump 
of the very best wood from 10 to 15 feet high 


An asso iation of tradesmen, who are 
formally allowed to use royal arms as 60 ad 
vertisement, has been formed tn England tu 
order to presecate people who put 4) signs 
“under royal patronage,” and display the 
lion and the unicern, with no warrant to show 
for it. 


The skin of the giraffe is thick and 
durable, and ts used by the Hottentots in 
MAKing straps, cups and leather bottles rhe 
Arubs also utilize the hide of this antins! ' 
making shields, and its long sinews an’ te" 
dons are converted by them tnto thread and 
strings. 


it has been supposed that nothing 


could take the place of ivory fn the te! toa 
ture of the sensitively elastic balls u~ 
playing billiards. But the searcity f ivory 
has set inventive wite at work, #1 
Sweden hollow balls of cast steel are 
be a entisfactory sabstitute 


1 in 


fnow 


‘ it 


An expert telegrapher says: Belwee® 
New York and Philadelphta, ov 
wire weight: three ’ fred 
three thousa? words per nh 
ecorded andi wit 4 pper ad 
pounds to the one thousand © 


earried from e* 


minute 
Chicaga 


can ine 





SORROWS BRIGHTEN. 
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The tender shoot, w bem wounded, biwe:!s, 
Bringtag UP to supply tts needs, 

The julceful pulp threugh reet and rind, 

and round the stem ta eirelets bind 

The fibres stronger than betere. 

The sorrowing heart grows strong, the more, 
Because are felt the commean thes 

That bind round hearts thal sympathize. 


our first expertence ts fraught with pain; 
The hand of care must off restrain 

Those keen desires that ead te grief, 

The thorns that wound for plheaseres 1 tet. 
The tasks at school and griefs at play 

Will pierce the feet aloug the way, 

Until ts reached a broader groaned, 

And iife mature with strength ts crowned. 


Behold the grand oid bills that frown 

Above the vale, and looking down 

In darkened lines o'er Valleys, throw 

Thetr shadows ‘cress the paths that gu 

In tolling carves round gorge aad crag, 

That make our weary footsteps lac: 

But at its tep the sun sends down 

Its radiant light, an undtimwed crown ; 

so up oar hill the path wf life 

Throuzh darkness leads threwagh care and 
strife 

But, at its top, God ights eur way 

With brig htest beam, a perfect day 





LIVING BAROMETERS. 

Among recent advances in westher 
lore, one branch of this subject has re- 
ceived but scant attention. There is a 
widespread belief mm the delicate powers 
possessed by some animale and plants 
of predicting the appreach of weather 
changes; it is even said that in some 
cases these natural barometers seem to 
be more sensitive that the meteoro- 
logical instruments ip ordinary use. 

Nor could it be wondered ai if the in- 
stinct, which the lower animals have 
acquired throughout lenge perieds of 
natural selection, of teretelling the com- 
ing of the storm that robs them of their 
food or destroys their home and young, 
should prove more unerring than the 
more laborious observations of man. 

The power of adaptation to circum- 
stances, which man alone enjoys tw its 
full extent, has rendered it unnecessary 
that he should know by intuition what 
the weather of the next few hours may 
be. But with the lower animals the 
case is altogether different. 

lefenceless as they are against the 
ravazes of the storm, and powerless to 
combat the fury of the elements, it is 
often lo them a maiter of life or death 
should their instinct fail to warn them 
of approaching danger. This gift has 
no doubt been an important factor in 
determining the survival of the fittest; 
it bas given its possessers advantages 
over their less fortunate competitors. 

The gift may, however, be less mys- 
rious than it at first appears. The 
jresident of the Reyal Meteorological 
“Society, in a long discourse on **Weather 
Fallacies,’’ printed in the society's Quar- 
terly Journal this year, while not af- 
Urming that all indications derived as 
to the future from plants and animals 
are Tallacious, practically asserted that 
tucstot those examined by scientific ex- 
jerts had broken down, 

Uhe actions relied oa as indications of 
‘\ure changes, indicate directly only 
what the avimals at that moment feel, 
het what they teel is coming. If they 
“Cit & special way before rain comes, 
‘alis simply, he beliewes, because they 
icc. Uneasy by reasem of actual chilli- 
tess or dampness; but in fact such 
‘ampuess may precede still wetter 
weather, So with plants: they act in 
accordance with the weather conditions 
actually prevailing—conditions which, 
‘1 GARY Cases, precede greater changes, 
“ that valuable hints may be derived 
irom these sources. 

‘he restlessness of domestic animals 
vu the approach of rainy weather has 
“ven rise tO many a household proverb. 
‘als and dogs are given to scratching 
‘ud other uneasy movements, while 

r fur looks less bright and glossy; 


~ 7. ot . 
S €Dd callie stretch their necks and 


tt 


he air shee; be me frolicsome 
back to the wind, w 

,UArTeis wuats bical nces 

? #€0u SAVE Loe Mop ror more 





j 
SfCu Spots, pigs rub uncasily aboul, | 


THE 


carrying straw to the sty, and nv longer 
wallow in the mud and mire; fowls 


huddle together iu the farm-yard, with 
| drooping wings, and the air is filled 


with the clamorous cackle of geese and 
ducks, 

When Louis X., astonished at the re- 
markable accuracy of the charcoal- 
burner’s weather predictions, curiously 
asked the cause, he learned that the real 
prophet was the man’s doukey, which 
always hung his ears forward and 
rubbed his back against the wall on the 
approach of rain. 

But although domestic animals are 
undoubtedly sensitive to changes, pres- 
eut or coming, in the weather, it is 
among the wilder creatures that we find 
this power in .ts fullest extent. 

Mo.es become more active in diggng; 
stoats and weasels become unusually 
restless and uneasy; rats and mice run 
noisily about in the house walls, and the 
hedgehog fortifies his cave against the 
coming storm with an unfailing previ 
sion which has earved for this strange 
little animal quite a reputation among 
weather prophets. 

Wild birds suffer much from inclement 
seasons, aud might therefore be ex- 
pected to have an unusually delicate 
perception of unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions. In addition to the accurate 
knowledge of the change of seasons 
which is indispensable to habits of 
migration, keeu sensitiveness to weather 
conditions is abundantly shown in the 
daily babits of birds both large and 
small. 

Rooks and swallows, instead of tak- 
ing their customary distant fight, re- 
main near home when a tempest is 
brewing; sea-gulls no longer venture out 
to sea, but hover over the fields or fly 
inland when wind and rain are near; 
swallows and martins fly low and skim 
the water; herons seem doubtful where 
to rest; and the robin broods, melan- 
choly, in the bush, or seeks the shelter 
of a neighboring roof. 

Stormy petrels have long established 
their claim to consideration by mariners 
as weather guides, owing to their in- 
variable habit of collecting in the wake 
of ships before a storm. There are 
some, however, who ascribe this be- 
havior of Mother Carey's chickens rather 
to the superstitious imaygiuation of sail- 
ors than to the wisdum of the bird it- 


self, 
a ee 


FARSEEING.—A tale is told of a great 
advertiser. Une day he engage! a whole 





page of a newspaper, and repeated a | 
two-line advertisement upon it over and | 


over again. It must have been repeated 
5,0UU times upou the page io the small- 
est type. 

“Why do you waste your money, 
Mr.——?”’ asked a friend. “1 noticed 
that same line sv often. Wouldn't half 
a page have answered your purpose?”’ 

“Half a page would never have caused 
you to ask the question,’’ repled the 
astute mau of business. ‘“*At least five 
people will ask that lo every ue, was 
the way I calculated i\.”’ 


brains of Bold. 


Ap honest mau can vever be a friend 
to the thief. 

Religious hate is the must relentless 
of all hate. 

The character of love is the same in 
every country and climate 

In pursuing our own happunese we 
sbould not forget that of others 

We talk of creative minds. 
but «a figure Of speceh—we can « 
ing 

The trouble about sowing wild cats 


is, that the same band that sows must do the 


That is 


tematle netli 


rea ping. 
Many a boy has turned out bad, be- 


cause bis father ‘ low tea ard om the 
grindstone 
The greatest waste of time we can be 
’ ' *” 
“a a a “ % 


wreck thee tg t .cé ae 
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Femininities. 
. 


@oorway of each room, and then tnvite them 
to follow her. 


The Princess Maud never wore a ring 
wattl Prince Charlies of Denmark placed ber 
engagement ring on her Gnger. The prte- 
cess, 1t fs said, has large hands. 


Helen: What makes you think that 
Eve rode a bicycle in the Garden of Edeat 
Larkins: Merely inference. The Bible says 
she was the first woman to fall. 


Every guest ata Norwegian wedding 
brings the bride a present. In many perte « 
keg of butter ts the usual gift, and, tf the 
marriage takes piace in winter, salted of 
frogen meat ts offered. 


The cloth of the old Egyptians was 
so guxxt that, though i has been uses? for 
thousands of years as wrappings of the mam 
mies, the Arabs of to<lay can wear tt. It te all 
of Mnen; wool being considered unclean. 


Mrs. James (i. Biaine wiil erect a 
tomb tn Augusta, Mwo., in which wlll be atd 
the remains of ber noted husband and their 
two sons, The site that she has selected is om 
the brow of the hill overlooking the city, and 
many old elws shade the spot. 


At Mariborough House there is more 
ceremony, soctally speaking, than «at Sand 
ringham. A number of servants herald your 
arrival or departure,and there are aseally tee 
servants standing outside your roo dear 
when you are staying in the house, anc a man 
behtud the chatr of every guest at meal thee. 


A little girl, aged uine, called ber 
father to her bedside one evening. 
“Papa,” sald the little diplomat, “Ll want te 
ask your advice” 
“Weill, my little dear, what about? 
“What do you think tt will be best te gtwe 
me on my birthday?” 





Mrs. Euyene Daniels, of Canaan, 
has « tame crow that ts a curlosity It & 
about etghtecn months old, and has beem te 
captivity from the nest. It talks and sees 
t understand what t+ sat to tt, and te feed 
of music. It goes to church every Semday 
and waits outside until the services are 
throug bh. 


The Empress Frederick spends much 
time at Friedrichsshof in warden. She te very 
fond of roses for decoration purposes amd 
has a« large pursery ygartten, where «hetee 
frutt is cultivated for her table The dteteg 
reom basa muste gallory at ome end, wh tle 
the only ornament of the «plonmdht aeanmte! 
pleoe tsa bust of the late Emperor 


Two Chinese girls have been gcrade- 
ated from the Medical Schewl of Michtcas 
They were sent to the auntversity by Mix. 
Charlotte Howe, of the mi<stom -eheed at 
AKinkiang, and are te net as tmefieal mete 
stonaries in China, Many Japanese haks have 
graduated trom this tostitution, bat € htma 
has sent the first foreign representatives of 
the fair sex 


The Abigail Adams (Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Keveolution of tputmey, 
Mass, has erected « catrn on the temp of 
Payne's Hill in memory of Alelgatl Aches 
the mother of President John Quincy A bam 
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FRasculinities. 


1k wm enid that the only European 
menarch who ts not insured is the Czar, The 
com pantes will risk nothiug ou him. 


SX McUaughey, of the Coonuong Sta- 
thom, Jertiderte, New South Wales, bas J. 
7 acres of land and | 0,4 sheep. 


During a recent storm in Missour: a 
bere was blown into the neighborhood of 
Web Oty for which no owner has as yet 
teem fermact_ 


There is no similarity between the vc- 
cupations of the pliot and the cattle deale:, 
although they both wake a living by band 
Neg teers. 


A man teels drowsy after a hearty 
@tawer because a large part of the blow! tn 
the *jstem goes to the stomach to ald tn dt 
eeetion, and leaves the brain poorly supplied 


A Whitman, Mass., tloriculturist is 
beteg laaghet at because he planted the con 
teste «c?’ a bon of pills tn his garden tustead of 
ooweis, ancl then wondered why they didn't 
«res 

Cvount Tolstoi, who went among the 
bbe petiete last year, aged 67, recently applied 
tim Meeoow fer the pormit which the whee! 
@=en need who wish to ride within the olty 
tun tt. 


“Well, they are together again at 
least.” murmered Mre Newlywed, clasping 
e~epething at her tVireat. “Who, deur?” asked 
her Neely wed. “Hook and eye,’ she softly 
replied 


A pablic-epirited man in Stamtord, 
ean . has offere ta price of SH to be divided 
hetween the two gardeners who keep the 
Geet lawnea, gardens anid surroundings tet 


their employers 


Miss Fanny ('rosby, the hymn writer, 
t% eee mere than 70 years of age Therap ater 
tems toons telicecd mlrercee® Preven teir the, ste te 
ways bappy aud cheerful Sor thirty two 
years be bas been tu the employ of « firm tn 
New Tork 


It as wot generally known that when a 
petwen falis inte the water a common felt hat 
may be made ue of ava life preserver, aud 
wy plectng the hat upon the water, thm down 
whMh the arm round it, pressing 1 slightly te 
the breast, it will bear «a man up for bours. 


It is said that a Holden, Me, farmer, 
whe proposes to bulld a cyclone cellar, lest 
three bens, twenty seven weillladen frute 
trees, fourteen rows Of prime peas, an wore of 
hewams, Dd iighte of viass, two chimneys, « 
yoarting calf anda your 4s growth durtng he 
roemt gale and hall storm there. 


A discovery has just been made of a 
retk, which, should it prove genutne, will Lb 
a wathomal Object Of Veneration to the Prenet 
it t* the armor given by Charlies VIl at 
Bhs conclecteed U0) tee tee 
mate fer her during the slewge of tirleane 
The armor bears the armio that Charlies Vil 
granted hes 


Reerges to Joan of Are 


Walking backward is the latest pedes 


trtanm featrm 4 Wager A young Helgtan re 


}eemtity ealked from Autwerp te Hrusselis tn 


tee ayes, geting backward the whole ttre 
Peactioe made hilum progress as rapidly an ty 
the erfinary wmode of walktny, but he wa 


otelees1 to wear «pectal shoes, with a kind of 


| bee!) ea derneath the toe 


IG marks the spot whece shee, with leer seem 
John Qaincy Adana, then « boy of 6. wate bert | 
the smoke of burning Charlestown oe | 


listener | tothe guns at the battle of Banke 


| Han 


’ 


*“Come,”’ called a bridesmaid to the 
bride, who was standing before « wtrred 
teuching and retouching, “they tre walling fe 
you, you look benutiful.” 

“Oh, yes, | know Chat; tertele + al ways te 

“Wellthen, what are you standing before 
the wiass for, when overything ts watt ? 

“HBecnuse, dear,’ she answered, wit 
voking patience, “ft ts well for ome to teelmige 
in seme reflectton before one wets arr te«? 


you know.’ 


l’rincess Victoria of Capua, the noece 


of the Ainy of Naples, whine recently Thee, a! 
a Ssotoe what strange licotetey. Batmeiy., the 
| breaking tn Of wild horses She Lweed ales 


tm her chateau near Lucen, anil the peasamte 
oft the neighborhood always spoke of her as 
Ibiana. She would drive «a four team? of 
ball broken animals through the wild cagygest 
mountain posses fr Clie metest asters bette 
manner, and her horses seeme? always t 
obey the siightest tnovement of ler retme 
Piaying the mandolin is the newest 
musical fancy In New York, the tuanjo betng 
quite out of fashion The mandolin te a we ty 
dainty jiooking Instrument, and whe sa> 


pended from the player's neck wit 
copper colored ribbon, according te the com 
ple xton, makes 4 plotures:;ue en sem tle Ti. 
fashion ts copted from tgueen Margaret of 
Italy, whe ts a Nutshed player acl ettiw 
Italian popular afis or Spanteh gtpesy leit te 


are considered the most appropriate itties 


“Tildie,”? be murmured, “‘will you be 


my wifer” 


Tildle bad he maut') toacle tage & 
so sudden, you know, prior t« fn a 
in arm hut list—he contin aes 

a a kt y, = 

_ ‘ . 


The «spider is s0 well supptied with 
the stiky thread with which tt makes (t+ wet 
that an ea pertmenter once drew cut of t 
tmely of « single specimen Hu) yarde aod t 
thrwet—a length but little shortal two tities 


A tabrtc woven of spilers thremd ta ree 
ghey than that from the silk worms pre 
t andisal a tenutiful golden color 


a Ga (Caswell, of s @sthout, Me a¥ 


a gteat flat oan, une! tian BCC eran pei batpersd 
feat beretof stidie ard cof Una tile len ity tt. 
attToe@er td a fe lisse, caret, afters teatet 
ewok, Cire w inte the water Lea & Steere Ghee 
ed ada territie strike, bits line tun 
Shrwugh the water he was eotrityee cd ter ‘ 
ac teBarece Atte a titue (aswel 

Rmemty ne pruned salinon 


“ome time ago Jim Tucker, of Whit 


wy, ‘ and Prank Kedisiatem, of Vi 

art fetes ww Lie pipiens lie on, urtny « 

Rive Icon mre mbere® Ghie Latter tra GQhie ley W ive 

the trailet w extracted. bdateton carefully 

pereewen sect the tilantio and walter lor a ethane. 

at Twcket A few days since he yottlt hie 

Qin 't «henet Tucker, but he made him eat o 

s@alkomw the bullet, aller which, eapres> 
eit as satisfied, biclelwteon reel) awe 


Freeman Kandall, of Liverside, Me 


* peer seerd af both geant . x 
wee Woihetn be fell fre Cire t 
ater the other day, and after «t) tk? 
wel dems Ulve styled ron wotetrced! 


Rie ee Wee wriel Ubperts Geo Utne wie 


frvem & there we Started, le ia te on = feet 
aed after fee a littiose il ave te 
” tinmt wa 4 thie - 
: j “a 
a 
bortuue-teiler You may 
he a 





ie Handed: 


ee sie 


tt ow onde sory 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Skirts are simost invariably trimmed. 
MNometimes the gores are defined by inser- 


tions of lace, straps of braid or cut-work | 


embroidery, or the front breadth is em. 
broidered so that it looks like a panel; but 
at the bottom of skirts is where pew fash 
fons are particularily noticeabie; small, 
overlapping ruMies are headed with « 
ruche, or a bias roffie is put on in festoona, 
or perhaps with a bend of ribbon. At all 
events, there is something to break the 
straight line down from the waist. The 
festooned flounces have knots of ribbon 
with wee little buckles put on at regular 
intervals, or, as in the case of a gown just 
finished, with the festoon apparentiy end- 
- Ing in the middie of the front breadth and 
fastened with a large rosette and rhine- 
stone buckle. Wash dresses almost in- 
variably have a bit of ribbon trimming 
just above the tiny rufMfie. A dark biue 
India silk that is fowered all over with 
green and pink bas around the bottom of 
the skirt three bends, the lowest of dark 
biue velveteen and the upper two of green 


and pink; jJuet the narrow edge of these | 
ribbons shows, and makes an extremely | 


pretty Onien. . 

It requires a woman of much artistic 
taste and careful thought a+ regards the 
details of dress t» put on « veil properly, 
and she bes another problem to wrestie 
with this season if she attempts to wear a 
fichu, for the fichu needs the touch of an 
artist quite as much as the veil. The folds 
must be arranged gracefully and the ends 
coquettiably twisted and fastened with 
fancy pins to inake s success of this pretty 
article of dress. 

Flower garnitures are in great demend 
for trimming summer ball dresses, and it 
seems that the artof arranging them per- 
fectiy is a rare one, which commands a 
price ip Paria, 

A waterproof cloak which will improve 
rather than detract from a woman's ap- 
pearance an invention which the artists 
in dress have not yet turned out, and 
women are continually seeking it without 
succesa, The usual rainproo! garment ie 
shapeless and disguises all sembiance of 
the form underneath. 

One of the perennials of fashion is the 
Figaro jacket, which crops up with great 
regularity. This season itis very short, 
Jo display the wide foided belt, and made 
ot Oriental embroidery. 

Pretty bate and bonnets are made of 
horsehair lace, with a decoration of gui- 
pure lace siudded with imitation dia 
ni nds, The latest straw hats have a high 
crown anda trim which curves slightly 
over the face and straight at the back. 
Wide black velvet ribbon and feathers, 
with a bunch of fowers tucked under the 
brim, form the trimming; but bats and 
bonnets In general bloom with gorgeous 
flowers, filmy tulle and resplendent rib- 
vons, Violet satin straw, wilh green tulle 
and purple and yellow 
the most striking cou: binations. 

W hite linen lawn veeta, with henastitch- 
ed tucks and frill ; 
turnover linen collar, are one of the novel- 
ties to wear wilh the coatand skirt gown. 

Fxtremely stylish is a linen gown, made 
with the full faring skirt, adorned with a 
hem seven inches deep, above which are 
five tucks 14, inches wide. 

The bodice, fitting amoothly across the 
bust, is made without darta, the fullness 
being drawn down at (he waist under the 


high ceinture of white satin, which is tied | 
in asmall bow at the right side. The right | 
site of the front of the bodice fastens well | 


over to the left below the bust, while the 
upper portion turns beck tna stylish rever, 
covered with finely tucked linen matching 
the gown. The large collet is of beurri- 
colored 2 
tucked iinen corresponding with the rever 
is hemled bya very full frill of white 
mousseline de sane, bordered with narrow 
biaek velvet ribbon. The fashionable leg- 
of mutton sleeve ix finished at the wrist in 
two rounded tabe falling over the hand. 
A sunshace en suite is carried. The gloves 
are light pearl. The small capote of gold 
tissue is garnished in the centre of the 
front witb black tips 

Another attractive toilette is in red and 
blue smail checked woollen. The wide 
skirtis cutin the regulation shape, with 


ite graceful folds failing to the foot un- 
adorned. It is lined throughout with red 
and tbliue ebot eilk and faced at the foot 
with hairciott 

The perfectly Otted bodice has s smal! 
veat of re en, with very short fluted 

- - & * waved edgee and a 

x y " ar, © h are rnamented 
my tid | w= 6 guipure The in 
t sotw 6 mousseline de scie over 


pansies, is one of 
| 


down the frontand a | 


gvipure, and the coilar-band of | 
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maize silk. The sleeve bas « short, full 
puff at the top, sed « tight-fitting lower 
sleeve, edged with « frill of white lace. 
| The sunshade te red-and bive shot taffeta 
| The gloves, straw color. 

The hat, of course bice straw, is 
trimmed at either side of the front by two 
erect black wings, while a wealth of 
shaded red poppies encircie the brim. 

A pretty littie dimity gown hes « fall 
skirt with deep bem, sad s round draped 


with guipure insertion; two bands of the 
same lace enrich the centre front from the 
deoolletage to the waist. The little chemi- 
sette of white mull bas two pisited ruffies 
bordered with narrow lace for the choker. 
The ribbon belt bas a bow of the same at 
the back. The short puff sieeve of dimity 
in drawn into a band of the lace insertions, 
below which isa Gtted sleeve of shirred 
white mull, with a frill of white lace fall- 
ing over the hand. 

Very smart is a dotted white musiin, 
with a very full skirt garnished at the foot 
| with a Spanish founce of the muslin, en- 
riched with many rows of Valenciennes 
| 





insertion, and both the lower edge and 
heading bordered with Valenciennes lace. 


bodice with a square decolletage, outlined | 





The fall biouse bodice ts trimmed in the | 


| centre of the front with a row of insertion, | 
| edged with lace and extending from the | 


neck to the waist. On elther side of the 


piait is a wide fall of the musiin adorned | 


| with iace and insertion. The front edge 


and the other edge reaches out a little be- 
yond the armhole, the top being sloped 
and gathered, thus making « greceful cas 
cade on either side of the front. The white 
satin collar-band is headed by a smal! 
ruche of the muslin edged with lace. The 
satin belt bas a bow of the same at the 
back. The sieeve has a short puff, and 
wrinkled lower sieeve, gathered to three 
of insertion arranged at the back 


rowe 


ished with a double frill of the lace. 

Another pretty blouse in dotted musiin 
hasaequare yoke, outlined at the back 
with 'ace insertion, and trimmed perpen- 
dicularly in the front with the Insertion. 
A turn over collar and centre box pisit are 
edged with narrow lace. The siceves are 
bishops with lace cuffs. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BCTS. 
Salt cleanses the pelate and turredd 


tongue, and a gargie of salt and water is 
often-most efficacious, 


of weak brine or by snuffing fine dry sait 
up the nostrils, Neuraigia pains give 
way also. 

| A pinch of salt on the tongue, followed 
ten minutes afterward by a drink of coid 
water, often cures sick headache. 

Salt bardens guma, makes teeth white 
and sweetens the breath. 

All houseboid pets should have sait 
| within their reach. 

Salt improves che coat of a horse, and 
gall is prevented by bathing with salt 
water. 

Cows should 
field. 

Cut flowers may be kept fresh by adding 
salt to the water. 

All skin diseases are 
added to water. 

Medical statistics claim exemption from 





have rock salt in every 


relieved by salt 


heavy proportion of sait food. 

Pelagra, a parasitic disease of the ltal- 
jan peasantry, bas been aliributed to the 
consumption of unsalted food. 


solution of salt, water aad alcohol 
| Salt in solution is an antidote to many 
poisons. 

Rose colds, hay fever and kindred affec- 
tions may be much relieved by using fine 
dry salt, like snuff. 

Dyspepsia, heart burn and indigestion 
are relievéd by a cup of hot water in 
| which asmall spoonful of salt bas been 
meited. 

Salt and water will sometimes revive an 
‘unconscious person when burt, if brandy 
or other remedies are not at hand. 

Paulverised rock salt in equal quantity of 
turpentine, is excelient dressing for s 
felon. Apply a rag soakedin this every 
twenty-four hours. 

Hemorrbage from tooth-pulling is stop- 

ped by Gilling the mouth with salt and 
water 





Weak and 
ih 


tired eyes are refreshed by 


bathing w warm water and sait. 


Salt ru5hed into the scalp or cocasional.- 


of this tle even with the centre trimming | 





fiom the elbow to wrist, where it is fin- | 





ly added to the water ia washing prevents 
the bair falling off. 

Feathers uneuried by damp weather are 
quickly dried by shaking over Gre in 
which sait has been thrown. 

Salt should always be eaten with nuts, 
and a dessert fruit salt used to be specially 
made. 

If twenty pounds of salt and ten pounds 
of muriate of ammonia be dissolved in 
seven gallons of water and bottled, many 
fires might be prevented. By splashing 
aad spraying the burning articles the fire 
is soon extinguished. An incombustible 
coating is immediately formed. 

Add sait to the water in which biack and 
white cotton goods are washed. 

Fiat irons may be made smooth if rubb- 
ed over salt. 

An experiment has been made in Eng- 
land of making stockings and gloves of 
paper. It bes proved the greatest success, 
The texture is given solidity and dura- 
bility by being placed in a bath consisting 
of a mixture of tallow and potato starch, 
and when finished its appearance isaaid to 
closely resembie thw articles made from 
wool and cotton. Blotting paper is the 
latest material used in making bicycles 
handles. 

Big equare buttons make effective trim- 
mings. The day of the fancy button may 
be waning, but very elegant and artistic 
costumes all show some kind of button 
decoration. Buckles and buttons bold the 
artistic fichu draperies in place, without 
which dress-up toilets would be common- 
place. 

In buying vegetables, buy by weight if 
possible. if heavy they are usually good. 

Pat camphor gum in the drawers where 
silver is laid away to prevent tarnishing. 

Never cover hot meats or soups when 
setting away until thoroughly chilled. If 
there is no escape for the bot air they will 
inevitably spoil. 

To save fingers in cleaning fish, cut off 
the fins with scissors. 

Fige that bave grown dry may be 
steemed until moist and plump, dusted 
with powdered sugar and served as a 
dainty dessert with salted peanuts or al- 
monds. 

It is becoming more and more fashion- 
able to eschew tableciothes, at any rate for 
polished tables. In modish houses cloths 


| are quite the exception. For the workadsy 


Nasal catarrh is often cured by asyringe | 


room or shabby table, however, there 
must be a cloth, and the best is made of art 
verge, simply edged with blanket stitch 
done in crewels, turned over and herring- 
boned (the bem turned over on the side 


| that shows), or with a band of plushette, 


mitred at the corner. 

Ceilings which have become biackened 
by the smoke from lamps or gas may be 
easily cleaned by washing them with 
cloths wrung out of water in which some 
soda has been dissolved. 

The purity of silk and woolen materiais 
is best tested by burning the threads. Ali 


| animal products, such as silk and wool, 


| residuum, 
| emoulders and 


burn siowly and leave a sort of littie char- 
coal head, which emits an odor like burnt 
feathers. Vegetable products, such as cot- 
ton and linen, burn readily, leave no 
and have no smeil. Jute 
leaves a light, feathery 
head. Jute is rarely found in any dress 
fabrics with the exception of very cheap 


| silks, 


renal troubles in sailors accustomed to a. 


A way to test linen, by means of which 
the introduction of cotton among the linen 
threads may be detected, is to cut off a 


small piece of the material, to unravel 


Weak ankies should be rubbed with | 


the threads, and then to examine them 
under a strong magnifying giasa The 
characteristics of flax threads are very 
marked. They sre in the form of cylin- 
drical stalks, divided at intervais by 
knots, in the same way as bamboo or 
sugar cane stalks. Cotton threeds are long 
and flattered like ribbon, twisted in 
spiralis, and granulated on the surface, 
The best way toclean hot water copper 
boilers is with oxalic acid. Procure ten 
cents’ w: rth from the druggist and put it 
in # bottle that will hold a pint and a half. 
Fill the bottie with cold water, and when 


| the acid is dissolved rub it over the hot 


boiler with a soft cloth and polish at once 
with adry pieceof flannel. The bottle 
should be marked “Poison,” and kept out 
of the ordinary reach. The smount indi- 
cated will make enough to use several 
times. 


and balf, form a furniture cleaner and pol 
isher that can be well recommended 

Smsil pieces of raw potatoes will cleanse 
bottles in a most satisfactory matter 

A piece of raw potato is excellent to use 
instead of a cloth for cleaning «nives. 








The opinion of a well-known medica) 
man on the subject of wheeling is this - 
“The amount of iron in a modern bicycie, 
combined in drug form and given io a 
perecs roc down im health, would require 
moaths to produce the desired tonic effect. 


and let it remain for about an 
remove and earefully squeeze the lacs; 
spread it evenly on a cloth, and beat it be 
tween the bands to abstract the moisture 
Spread the lace out, right side downward, 
on a shect of common paper 
piseed on the lroning sheet; carefully pull 
out the points of the lace with a pin, then 
cover with more paper, and iron until per- 
fectly smooth and dry. If it is necessary 
that the lace should be slightly stiffened, 
add a little gum arabic, which has been 
previously dissolved, to the tea. 

A bandfual of carpet tacks will ciean 
fruit jars or boities readily. Half fill the 
jare with hot soap suds, put in the tacks, 
cover, give vigorous shaking and rinse 
weil 

The prejudice against cut flowers in the 
sick room is probably a groundless one. 
Flowers with a strong perfume, like bys 
cintha, lilies of the valley and others, 
might nauseate the patient by their strong 
odor, bat a few simpie blossoms are cheer- 
ing im their effect, and especially so when 
the patient is fond of flowers. Do not allow 
flowers to stand more than aday in the 
same water unless there is charcoal in it. 

Rain water will keep the skin soft and 
smooth and should best be used for the 
face; but if it cannot be had, a handful! of 
oatmeal thrown into hard water of a little 
powdered borax dissolved in the water is 
the best substitute. 

Currant Scones.—One pound of flour, 
one handtui of currants, one dessertspoon- 
ful of butter, one dessertspoonfu!l of sugar, 
one teaspoonful baking soda, a balf tes. 
spoonfal tartaric acid, some buttermilk. 
Rub the butter among the flour, add all 
the other dry things, stir in enough but 
termilk to make a peste, roll out rather 
thinly, put plenty of flour on the top, cut 
out and put on the girdie tiii ready. 

Ginger Bread.—One and s bsif pounds 
of flour, ome teaspoonful of soda, six 
ounces of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, half a pound of treacie, 
one teaspoonful of ground ginger, # qvar- 
ter of a pound of sugar, one teaspoonful 
of allspice, one teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Rub the soda and cream of tartar into the 
flour; then rub in the butter, and add the 
spices. Melt the sugar and treacie to- 
gether, with about two teacupsful of boil- 
img water; stir together, pour over the 
other things, and pat into a buttered tin. 
Bake in a moderate oven forsn hour sod 
a half. 

Angel Cake.— Whites of six eggs besten 
to a stiff froth, add three-fourths of s cup 
of fine granulated sugar, after sifting two 
or three times, and beat thoroughly one 
hall cupfui of four with one-half teaspor" 
ful of cream tartar, added and sifted five 
times, a small pinch of salt, then stir it 
very lightly; bake forty minutes in siow 
oven. 1 on’t grease the tin. When done 
turn bottom side up for a few minutes, and 
it will come out easily. Fisvor to taste. 

Bans without Eggs—One pound of 
flour, two pounds of currants, one pound 
raisina, quarter of a pound of orange peel, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls 
of allspice, one teaspoonful of ginger, 0n¢ 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, © 
and « balf teacups of milk. Prepare s!! 
the fruit, and mix in a large basin al! the 
dry things, then pour in the milk and m/s 
it. Buttera large tin, and line it with 
paste, if you like. Pat the mixtare ip, 
cover with a bit of pasie on the top, & 
over, and bake st least two hours. The 


| paste may be left out, the tin only greased 


Crade oil and turpentine, mixed half and floured. 


Codfish ala Mode.—One teaspoonfu! ' f 
codfish picked up fins, twocups of masbed 
potatoes, one pint of cream or milk 
eggs weil beaten, haifa teacup of butter 
salt and pepper. Mix weil; bake . 


in 


from twenty to twenty five minutes 








A Touch of Terror. 





BY &. L. T. 


‘OU are looking pale, Christabel,”’ 

e said my wife, as Miss Majendie 

joined us st breakfast. Mary bas 

quite s bobby for discovering traces of il - 
pes in her friend. . 

To me Miss Majendie’s face seemed nat- 
arally 28 pale as it could possibly be. Her 
white face gave an almost death-like look 
to her big dark, deep set eyes, which made 
me feel rather afraid of my wife's protege. 
Mary was always picking up new favor- 
jtes and bringing them down to the 
Grabge for a week or two. 

This latest one was a biack-and white 
artist, who had illustrated Mary’s last tale, 
aod won ber admiration by her skill. | 
bad found her rather adal!l companion, 
but Mary was a greater admirer than ever, 
for she bad discovered in her protege new 
sources of interest. 

Resides being an undoubtedly clever 
draughtswoman, Mies Majendie had dab- 
bied in the occult sciences, and could read 
thoughts and tell fortunes in a manner 
which inepired Mary with quite a fund of 
pleas for 2ew stories, 

On the previous evening she bad certain- 
ly performed some very rewarkabie tricks 
of thought- reading. 

“| hope that you did not wear yourself 
out last night,””’ Mary went on, and Miss 
Majendie smiled her uncanny smile. 

“Ob, no, dear. Thought-reading never 
tires me, but I am foeling a little upset. 
Mr. Temple will smile when he hears the 
cause.”” 

“| should deplore the effect too muchb,’’ 
I said. 

“But it wasa dream which make me 
feel ill,” she seid. “Such aterrible and 
vivid one that I don’t like to think about 
i” 

“I wish you would tell us it after break- 
fast,” said Mary, who is superstitious, and 
after breakfast accordingly, her guest re- 
lated ber vision. 

“It does not sound anything,” she said, 
“bat it was so terribly vivid. I have only 
w close uny eyes to see it all again. I am 
giat wy room is some way from yours, 
dear Mrs. Temple, or I might have 
alarmed you in the night. I am afraid 
that | awoke with a cry.” 

“Poor girl,”’ said Mary, full of curiosity 
w bear what the dream could be. “It 
must have been very awful.’’ 

“It sounds nothing. I seemed to be in 
a wood, I think it was a path in the 
(ange Woods, bat I cannot be certain. 
Along the path coming towards me were 
two people, a man and a girl, who ap- 
peared to be lovers. I could see their 
faces both very clearly; but they for- 
tunately were not the faces of anybody |! 
know. In my dream 1 watched them 
coming towards me, their arms entwined, 
and | thought in my sleep that it would 
maké a very pretty illustration for a 
story. 

“Just as they reached the end of the 
path where I stood, bowever, the man 
suddenly drew himeelf from his com- 
panion, and with a !ook on his face which 
makes me shudder to think of even now 
inthe broad daylight, he snatched a re- 
volver from his pocket, and shot the girl 
rough the heart. That was ali. I awoke 
then with a cry of alarm. it does not 
sound much of a dream to make me ill 
does it? but I cannot get the two faces 
oulof my mind. I sketched them from 
memory when | awoke,” 

“Ou! you must let us see them,” said 
Mary, atonce. And i was rather anxious 
myseif lo see the sketch made under such 
circumstances. 

“They are only the roughest of draw- 
ings, and look very ghastly,” said Miss 
Majendie, difidently. “I only drew them 
© try and get the remembrance out of 
my mind.”’ 

We persuaded ber to exhibit the 
**eiches, however, and she ran up to her 
room to bring down a drawing board con- 
‘aining one large sheet of paper covered 
"ith pencil sketches. There was a sketch | 
of the lovers walking with arms inter- 
‘ced. A sketch of the tragedy, and 





anviher of the dead girl, and a score of | 
yam faces of the man separately. | 
bere was only one clear portrait of the | 


srl, and when Mary saw it she uttered a | 
Uitte scream. 


Look, Jack! Great heavens! it is 
Mur | 
re was no doubt abont it The pen 
"wing was an excellent portrai f 
-" riel Temple, my niece and ward 
- . = 
"“aryand i looked upon aimeost as 
"0 child 


I turmed to the artist. 

“Ie it possible that you have never seen 
Miss Temple?’ 

“If that is Miss Temple, certainly not. 
The face was quite new tome. Iam sure 
that | should remember if | had ever seen 
ae Tom very cessy to Gnd the taco 

s Do 
ae = you recognize 

“I looked at the many drawings atten- 

tively, but 


ity about it, and although the face was one 
which, if once seen, would not easily be 
it was perfectly strange to me.”’ 

“It is very remarkable that Christabei 
should bave dreamed about Muriel with- 
out ever having seen ber,” ssid Mary, 
nervously, as she glanced again, shadder- 
ing, at the ghastly picture of the murder. 
“Do you think that it is a warning, Jack?” 

I knew that Mary would take that view 
of it, and will confess that I was rather in- 
clined to agree with her. | tell people that 
I am not superstitious, and bed smiled 
hitberto at Miss Majendie’s occult powers, 
but I Gatter myself that | am not pig- 
headed, and the affair was strange enough 
to make unybody teel uncomfortable. 

“Wasuing or not,” I said, “I know that 
you will not be bappy, dear, till you have 
Muriel at bome again. | will write w 
Margar 4, and ask her to send her to us.”’ 

Muriel was visiting my sister, Lady 
Mayhill, in Paris, and seemed to be en- 
joying herself immensely, as far as we 
could Judge from the rare and scrappy iet- 
tere with which she favored us at the 
Grange. 

‘She will not like the idea of shortening 
ber visit, poor girl!’ | said; and Mary 
agreed with me. 

“I think that you bad better telegraph, 
Jece,”’ she said, anxiously. “She wilil see 
that it is something serious which makes 
us send, and come at once. It would be 
impossible to make her realize the neces 
sity if we wrote.” 

| was glad that she wade the sugge-tion, 
and harried off at once to the post-office in 
the village to send off the wire. If I grum- 
bied a littic at the extra cost of a telegram, 
it was only to prevent Mary throwing the 
biame of the recall on my shoulders, if 
we came tw consider our apprehension 
absurd. 

1 was indeed beginning to wonder 
whether we had not acted rather preci- 
pitately and foolishly, remembering that 
our fear was founded on nothing but a 
dream, when anvuther circumstance oc- 
curred to increase my anxiety to fever 
piteb. 

As | was nearly half-way back from the 
post office, after the dispaich of my mes- 
sage, a boy, who bad hurried after me, 
overtook me witha ietter in his hand. 
the mail had come in just as! had left, 
and the postmaster had kindly sent alter 
me with a letter from Paris, which had ar- 
rived in it for me. 





1 opened it quickly, half expecting to | 


find that something bad happened to Mu- 
riel, and scarcely reassured by the ab 


sence of a biack edgetothe large envel- | 


ope. 
The envelope contained a card of some 
description, wrapped in tissue paper, and 


Mary first to reassure myself, and laughed 
at my fears when | found that although it 
was all about dear Muriel, still it was quite 
different pews trom what I| expected, for 
our little girl bad found in Paris a suitor. 
Her aunt wrote enthusiastically of him. 
Haroid Abinger was young, rich, hand- 
some, of good family, and an artist of 
sone distinction. He had met Muriel at 
the bouse of a mutual friend, where he 


fHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| by itself to one with your knowledge of 


pb ysiognomy.” 

I drew a sigh of relief when | found the 
news so diferent from what i bed been 
su perstitiously fearing and smiled as | re 
called the old adage that dreams go by 
contraries, Then | enwrepped the thesce 
paper round Harold Abieger’s photo 
graph, prepared to like the face of Muriei’s 
suitor afer my sister's praix, for Marge 
ret was a good judge of character. 

A single gleace was sufficient to dispel 
all my pleasant snticipations, snd bring 
back all my apprebensiess. For the face 
was tbat of the man whom Miss Majendic 
had seen in her dream, and which she bad 
sketched with life-like Gdelity. 

1 stood for a moment quite overcome by 
the terror which swept over me at the re 
cognition. Then I burried beck to the 
post office to sends second mesrage two 
Margaret : 


“Have received letter. Hefuse consent. 
M. must come home instantly.” 


1 was so slarmed myself by the identifi. 
cation of the dream murderer, that | dared 
not give my wile an inkling of &% She 
was quite sufficiently anxious a+ i wees, 
and! remainedon the qui vive, there 
fore, to mest any reply that my sieter 
might send before it reached the bouse. 
When at length it came, 1 reassured mes 
little. Lady Maybill telegraphed tmat they 
were astounded at my decision, and were 
coming over st once lt> seek an explana 
tion. 

I took the “we to refer to ber ladyship 
and Muriel. and, as 1 eaid, breathed more 
freely; for it seemed to me that there 
would be no safety for poor Muriel until 
she had placed the Channel between her- 
self and the man she imagined she loved. 

I would not admit to myself thet she 
loved this Harold Abinger, at any ‘ate, 
not too deeply to give up ail thought of 
him, when I refused to countenance an 
engagement. For I telt that t do = im 
upg@istakabie warning thet bed « me 
throug: my wife's guest would be jiitie 
short of consenting to the pour giri’s wur- 
der. 

1 informed my wife that Muriai and her 
aunt were coming, but seid puthing ate-ut 
Abinger. | calcuisted that the ee: jie 
moment at which they could arrive would 
be noon next day, but I bad nt ltakew the 
cage ness of the party from Park mle 
consideration, and | was surprised, there- 
fore, to see the station "bus drive up just 
after breakfast in the morning with 
Murieil’s trunks on the top of it, and my 
sister Margaret inside. 

Mary and I rushed out together, an1icus 
to see our little girl sale and well, and we 
both stared in consternation when we 
found ber aunt sioue. 

“Where is Muriel?” we aaid in a breath, 
and Margaret gianced at me as if prepared 
for battie on Abinger’s scoovust, as she 
answered : 

“The "bus was s stuffy, and we were so 
tired of sitting still that I adsixed them t& 
walk. Muriel ts showing Haroid that 
sweet path through the woods.”’ 

It must have puazied ber to sce the al- 
solute panic into which her words« drove 
me. Fool that I had been not & see ttat 


| Abinger would accompany them tw plead 


| his own cause. 
a couple of letters. | seized one from | 


In trying to avert the fulfilment of the 
dream | bad dome the one thing necessary 
to complete it I bad brought my ward 
and Abinger to the very piace where, in 
Miss Mejendie’s dream, the tragedy U«-k 
place. 

Mary luckily kKoew nothing aterut Har- 


| old Abinger, and she was overpowering 


was improving his technique in the atelier | 


of a famous French painter, and the young 
people bad fallen in love instantly. 


our dear child, and made me very happy, 
for I have seen clearly for some days that 
she bad given him her heart. 


has every quality to make him a desirabie 


her sister-‘n law with perpiezed quesiicus 
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very bappily upon the arm of s bande me 
man whom | recognized st once from the 
photograph as Harold A binger. 

They were so engaged in comicdential 
talk that they did not see me for s moment 
or two, then Muriei ren forward Meshing 
prettily to load me with endearments, and 
ask what the reason wee of my curivus 
decision. 

Her suitor siso wes setious know, 
and with a sudden decision —-for 1 had de 
termined to act quite differentiy —! pulled 
Miss Majendie’s sheet of drawings from 
my poeket. 

“This is the reason,” I said, pasting ti!! 
for breath. 

The young man ¢zaemined the sheet 
curtoaal y. 

“| think | recognize the work manshi,y,”’ 
he said; “but | fall tossethe reason of 
these sketches. They are the work of « 
Miss Majenaie, are they not T” 

I stared at bim. 

“Do you know her?’ 

“Upfortanstely. We were fellow ae 
dents at the Academy shania Nhe 
showed an infatuation for me which made 
Abers beside myself suspect her of ia 
sanity. Luckily lean refes you w many 
people who will assure you that [| was at 
solutely free from sil respomesitdiity toa 
ber insane pess!on. 

“| presume thatin her dread «f sestag 
me married to your ward, she her been 
trying to poison your mind agsiast me.” 

“Bat do you mess & wy that Mire 
Majendie knows you by sight T”’ | anid, im 
astonishment, and the young man sapiied. 

“Of course.”’ 

“And does she know Mariel try sight?’ 

“Probably, for a few weeks ago we mat 
her in Parm when we were together, sad 
she tried to create « scene.”’ 

1 needed no more. It was eusy \ aoe 
how the nad women hac scheme tw pert 
the lovers, and | postponed any farther 
inquiry until we should see her. 

But it was wo late to see pour Christatoi 
Mejendie. Nhe must have seen the kivers 
in the woods, and have killed heresif in 
despair at the failare of her hopes, end 
her mad scheme for preventing A binger'« 
engagement. 

Her body was found iste in the dey 
near the path by which they bet walked, 
with the bullet «f « revolver through ber 
heart. It was probably the repent of the 
fatal shot which had added the last truet 
to @ terror from which | bepe sever & 


sufier again. 
i 


Oty Time Batus.—BKathe of milk and 
wine were both used by ladies of fashion 
to preserve their besuty. Wine = mas, ty 
ita astringency, to reduce wrinkiex«, and 
when Lord Shrewsbury wae guarding the 
unhappy Mary Queen of MerAa, be de 
manded a larger sllowanece fromm the 
(Zovernment because of the greet «2 
ponse caused by the royal iaty’s bathe of 
wine. e 

Queen Elizabeth, atwitieetanding the 
fact that she berseif had three therwsend 
dresses in her wardrobe that hed oniy 
been wort once, isued «4 procliametiven 
against the ‘excess of appersi,” whit 
caused ‘the wasting snd unadeing of « 





| great number of young gentiemen: snd 


; 


asl hurried off, batiess as! wae W tne | 


woods, to meet the couple and avert the 
tragedy which I wae certain now would 
take piace unless Heaven granted that I 


might be in time. 
“Yesterday,” wrote my sister, “Harold | 
begged for my consent to his union with | 


Fortunately | mat notody on my way, 
or | should certainly bave teen taken tor 
a madinan, as l ran more quickiy than | 
had run for twenty yeers in the direction 


| of the peth through the woxwi« As I en- 
She confeases that she loves him, and he 


husband. I told him, of course, that it | 


would ve necessary to gain your consent, 
as be ife being Muriel’s guardian, ber in- 


heritance of ber father’s fortune depends | 


upon your agreement to her marriage; 
but | assured bim that as your only wish 
was to see the dear child happy, there 
quest would be only s mere matter of 
form. 

You may trust my discretion sufiicientiy 


dear John, to give the necessary consent 
at once by letter, aod wake thetwo young 
peopie happy Eociosed iwa ietter from 
Haroid himeelf and a photograph of him 
which will be sufficient recommendation 


tered it hope left me, for from the trees 
surmmewhere beyond me ame tne sound of 
a pistol-«bot. 

I ran on in the direction from which it 
eame. Altevery turn in the shady peth I 
expected tj Gnd my jew little Muriel 
lying dead on the gras, as she bai been 
im that terrible picture of the thought 
reader's. 

In spite cf wy unusual exertion, my 
face was coid witha clammy sweat My 
breath seemed to have deserted me, bot | 
still ran on w sat en sbrupt +4: 
path i stopped sudder ; rer ne w 
astonishment 


For there before me, at « tle diets 


was Muriesi, not dead sai ail, but leaning 


that others, seeking by show of apparel 
be esteemed as gentiemen, and aiiured try 
the vain show of these thisgs, aA oniy 
consume their goods and landa, tet sain, 
run into such dette and shifts a lvey can 
not live out of danger of iawe without at 
tempting unlawful acta.” 

he threatened to iin perme « rate wpm the 
galiants according to Ue crmti ines of (iets 
dress, Kut when s knight + «ak cr#t 
five nundred pounds, the emtironiery bs 
a iady’s gown, Oftty, and when peony ir 
wore jewels to the valice of thrumends of 
pounds al one time; and when we reed «of 
gectiemen dressed in “ctimeom velvet 
aod beaten gold,” of adeke Hazing witi 
diamonds from head Ww let, shesing him 
eelf from time to time in order ty en jrry 
the «pectacie of the mate of hemor scram 
biing for the precious stones, of “ir Wa 
ter Kaleigh appearing at Coart ehh seven 
theusand pounds worth of jewelseon bea 
shoes alone, or in eolid sliver afm 
bis sword and belt gilitierlsg wih on 


crusted diamonds, ruttes and pear *, 
bot be wondered af that Gem «@ pr: 
Clamation was considered ne~marary 


It is generally argued that the & ¥ 
living in exces of income beat terer 
fined to the eighteenth and niaes<" - 
turies, bul this generat “— = _o- 
nothing eo csatentat He Of Of ratage - 


this to show 








a 
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Humorous. 


1 WONDEK 


Hie kKineed ine—and l knew 1t was wrong, 
For he was netither kith nor kin 

Need one do penance very loug 
Vor such a tiny little win? 


He press d tiny hand—that sas net right 
Wiy wil mon bave such wicked ways’ 
It eae not for «a moment quite, 
Hut le tt there were day and days 


There's mitecttoef tn the men, | koew, 


Dus positive | caw ber wlok 
When Lo recguested him tage 


1 tent 16, tome T thtok 


Hout, after all, btn mort bo tela 
He tek the kiss Ido think men 
tre born without ae se nee of shame’ 
I wonder when he ll Cote ayvaltut 
4 F 
Phe egy is apt to suffer from boils. 
Danciog wasters. 


The 


Men of position 
A 


witow 


frosty mouruing 1 melon 


The most successful progress is that 


of the wan whe rolla the wheellmrrow, for he 


catttios all before tim 
“Ve pays po more allention te me,”’ 
aatd Paterte ke Gee tile 


July legate talktug ter yes 


entldren, “than If l were a 


Mine (ross: What would you du if 
yirs were tre tay aterm 

Mina misanyre uth say Uerese creat 

“Why do you keep that lony step- 
bactcfers fee vere poarton all ttre tire? 

Little Harry te miwaye bottle we the stety 
eof tale Pradbercens 

Doctor: You have au excess of adi- 
jrree Cleeue, tonmdace 

Vattent (een Do ermectone, doctor’ Dhee you 
suppose that tuakes tne ao fat? 

A recent marriage notice end« with 


the singular eapresston, probably added try a 


way wien frtend 


May thet: future trouthes be little ones! 

Wile, tearfully You have broken 
Pere preerrtebwat 

Husted, kKieetoy ther Newer toto, ty dewe 

re 2 Lik tap akees ports anneobines 

Languil stranyver: Ilave | time to 
emte ti Ghee tratut 

"coemeet Pesiteeunme Vera tay teawe Clee Oteve 
treat pera clon © wert ter lave the specd 

Miss Mauoders: Ile proposed, but I 


pefumed ter marry tite 


Mins ¢ auetique Cots verte tnevkeles, geertperrertam 
Th) Pere te alway chevbeiy menense: Kberdisecge font 
Crh teed grenergele 

Mr. Nocash Your daughter is of 
ature mye Wiry ho yertua wiels cour tuemertaye 
preretprtied thie yeurnl 

tel teentliowian (diver cet Chie cobbled cf) yoru 


perme y (iter Prevtertes Cheat Otte 


Married. How do you like: Ulpeme plier 


trmtageeeal tay tether tn-law 
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Tue lnin —The ancients named the iris 
plant after the attendant of Juno, because 
its colors are the same as those which the 
poets and mythological writers have be 
stowed on the messenger of their goddess. 
Iria ie generally depictured as descending 





that has been honored by her name. 


“Iria, all hues.” 
world pommesees the 
the rove, 00 flower hes been more 
brated by the historian and the poet than 
this genus of plants, which so greatly em- 
bellishes both the land and the waters, and 
bas at various periods coatributed #0 
much towards the sustenance and added 
tothe medicines oi man. The arcients 
used the iris or flag flower, as a symbol of 
eloquence; aud it was probably on this ac 
count that It was placed by the Egyptians 
on the brow of the Sphinx, 

About the middieof thet welfth century, 
loum Vil, of France, having been ex- 
communicated by the Pope, and bis king- 
dom \aid under en interdict, was per- 
suaded ty take up the cross and join in the 
romantic expedition of the Crusaders, on 








which occasion he distinguished himself, 
as was the custom of those times, bya 
for which he chose the 


peculiar biaz mn, 


| iris flower, from that time called Fleur de 


Louis, Louls’ flower, which was first con- 
tracted into fleur de Luce, and afterwards 
into fleur de iis, lily flower, though it bas 
nositiaity to the lily. 

The iris flower soon became celebrated 
in France, as the fleur de lin, and was not 
only used in the arins of France, bat em- 
ployed in the decorative embellishments 


of the crown iteelf. 
i 


CHatacren ~The first condition of suc- 
com ia evideutiy thatofa good natural 
organ zition. ‘Self-made men,’’ of whow 
we hear so much, exist only in the imagin- 
ation of those who writeabouttbem., The 
natural qualities that inske up the charac- 


ter of the man sre inherited from the 
parents, and can be modified and cul- 
tivated only with certain limita, They 


cannot be created anew after life bas com- 
menced. Some French writer has wittily 
said that if you wish to reform a man you 
commones with his grandmsy ther. 
invsl Cunmence still fartber 
back Wf you would wholly reform tbe 
character of « people. The process of 
evolution is «iow, and inherited qualities 
adibers with astonishing tenacity, In spite 
of the greatest efforts to modify them. But 
this fact need not discourage us in our ef 
forts at tmprovement. In it is involved 
the fact that good qualities once estat lished 


tatiat 
Indeed you 


from the rainbow, and ber arch ie said pot | 
to vary more in its colors than the flower | 


Milton distinguishes these flowers an. 
Every quarter of the | 
iris, and, excepting 
cole. 





aise adbere aod propagate themrel ves from | 


fowls They ate very gomtot ber Lpreter | generstion to generation. Our work is not 
Rhea cotee thatof the ereation of character, which t« 
Ma feral ‘ , ‘ «eka 
sai ve o do f ~~ vanes lmpomside, butof ite progressive modinca 
a” liu a traveling dress 
tion within catural limita, 
Husband: | have wade ail sorte of 
acc iMeewe fore yen Now what did yon ewer | : 
river 04> Fore sores? PASILVY 1 het 1 Pen 
vrt futeriere witt tr 1 
Wife What dtd - ever give aye fer y ‘ ° wif as AE me 
Well, Fo news Why, Diuave up ball a tesen Pree cette RMI AL, WOKS LIM se, OHO, 
f Gtee pebeerst pert tren tn town 


Dauyliler Ptite piaue iw really my 


ry cows, deer 6 1G, pm 

tm (Vere, tery ebe et 

DPmtip lite ‘ !wt itisatty tf ‘ tube Ot 
with: te, «an i? 

Vm te efroly, tery @bethd, tree deve tt ted 4 
pine Th restated ogrentl yarug « aren 

Mrs. Ib k«° That horrid Mra Winks 
“ lw ! 

vl itis i ' weld tent trahe 
; ant teat e«l pemuiak 

Mir hh ‘ tial { sy t at i - 
' by werels rit that ft wirat te ane t 

1 believe every tlitee yoru te ie 

“Poodie'’s wife is very indiguat wi 
tts 

Nhiy 

he played triek cn ber Bde ccatane feerneee 
very late the other ofghe”’ 


Phat baw bappened before’ 
“Aud te teld her he heard a burgbar 
thiat 


tre Obie 


ee whe wae wmfrald ter seceded tein 


alnive aw ibepeca 


Nippkins: Why so blue, old boy 7 

PUNT teem Lhe derd Car erccennnconert ye bby tmrrytog 
any Ly prrwertic 

Ntppehtie md tebe 

Miithin No, it waent shee teftses tor che 
Any Mate ty pre writing, dette Can wey vante 
tr take care al her, and tistiete Ott my tee 
ty prewitter xthail iv 4 tan mittecvesgets tase 
want larger salartes 

A busbaud who bad been out shoot 

‘had not been suceessfu tather thas 


rie) essgpely tiamadedt tem 


mherprprencd ty 
. ated irchased a hare 
T lve ny ick he said to hia wife 


y i sew I al «nt mer w k 


GiPAGS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER ano 
SB /SELS ANG PURIFY THE BLOOD 


mite Ss FOE EL are the beet Veddietue Knewn 
' in her P Dittmer, Mewdac tin € cnet ipration 
a ¢ be 8 beer Drees trizative Onffeu 
biteu oiud «2 j filet ot the =tentuaet Liver 
“ 
, a at lean take. safe flee tual 
2 wie tebe sohdl by dragy 
mm havwrn Wa } tiv Gis ' ‘ 
; -t - . i ~T ‘ 
, ” . a A ir * ‘ { KIN 
wee ‘ ‘ 
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Were Awarded FOUR NAEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS. also chosen for 432 STATE AND FoOr- 
LION BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIk 

Twenty Medes and Diplomas were taken |) 

oe 4 the by me m «cor 


inrwee 


AND - 


tae saterTials tse 
° thee nly Pa bh comtais he 
VW ondertul Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
the Clarsier ‘ ent Ad the age a 

, cat tate pertect 
Banho Mandolin, CGwiter 
Spinet. Harpsichord 
Bag Pipe, Etc 
PIANO WORTH 
Cost ~ 


, et 
Zither 
(peshcimer 
Autoharp 
iS THE ONLY 
THAN TT 


Harp 
Clavicord 
Music Kos 
Trt CROWN 
. >. Move 


, BENT 
345-2583 “ ashington boul 


Manufacturer 


, ITIL AC A 


sy a2 Plane of ita 
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DOLLARD & CQO., 


rourss 


1223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 


Premier Artistes 





**Detiard’s Herbentam Extract. « 


Wash,’’ rege for of fv: 
4 apwards 


1 
hair, ly 
restored. has bese ‘kept by i 
fo ite wonted thickness and strength. It is 


wash | have ever used. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To Mas. KiCHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnatst., Phila. 
i have frequentiy, during s nember of years, 
*‘Detlard’s Hertactam Extract,’’ and ! do ne 
which eqeais it as 8 pleasant, refreshing 
204 healthful cleanser of the hair. 


i Vor PODNAMD MY ERS. 


. 


apyiied profemstonai 
DOLLARD & CO. 


124 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR COTTING AND SHAVIN« 


ADIES’ AMD CHILDREN'S Hain CUTTING. 
None vat Practical Male and Female Artists Ln. 
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) Four Styles~$80 and $100 ©) 
) ©) 
“” ~ @ 
° DEFIANCE © 
wy BICY CLES « ) 
9) The Best of Lower Price Wheels. ©€ 

_ Esght Styles— $40, $50, $60 and $75. 
D Fully Guaranteed ©) 
wy Send 2-Cent Stamp for Catalogue ~w) 
a) Monarch Cycle Mig. Co., Chicago. ©) 

*@ Keade Mtreet, New York 2 
©) Sand 5 Front Mt... dan Francisco _« ) 
oY © 
y) ©) 


Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Bmots No Cater 
On and after May 17, is. 


Trains Leave keading Terminal, Pifiade 


Buffalo Day 
Eee: fous 
Pom 


Sleeping Cars j dat, Siem 
be (siaper) epee A Phen, 1a 
“steeper! , cocepe Saturday, tne. Sayre 
FOR NEW YoRK. 


7.m, 


wit 3.28 8.20 0.2 th OOD oe et 
et re : Tm en 


oe 


(betes 
462, 5.00, 6.10, 7-29, tte (ain a) 


- oe s 
car) sm, 1m, Aa, Om, ie aie 


FOR SCAHUYLEILL VALLEY Points. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown _ Exprem, 4 
a m, 12.4, (Saturdays only 2.2), 4%. in ue 
Accom., 4.0, 7.6, 1,0 am, 1.4, 4% 651 


7.@p m. we pry oe 0% 
pm Accom., 7.™, 11. aS m, 6.15, = —_ 
a. 


For Keating- & , 0. am, iL (Sater 
days only 2.3%), 4.46,6.2. 1.2m Accom... im 
6 & m, MiMi sidangp wm —fa- 
ey 1.@,1.6am, U.s% pm Accom, 1Bam 
15 pm. 

For Lebanon and Harri«* Sh OSe 
eee only 27.2), 16%, 6B pm. ™ 
41Da m, 1.47.7. Pp m. - 
7.Mam. Accom., 6.15. 

For Pettsville—Exzpress, 6.2%, 16.46 am. Saterday« 
only 2.3), 4.46, 6.3), 11. (x Acoom., 4%, 7.4 
am, 1a p m. - prem, (9% 36s mw 
1.~wpm A 6.2) pm. 


days, 6.4) pm. Accom., 4D am. Sendays— Es 
oress 4am 
Yor Danville and Bloomsba:g, 10.% am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


icave Chestnut Street and Boeuth Strest Wharves 
Veek-days Express, 9.0, a mm, Law ( 
only 20), 4.00, 5 @. p 
mm, 4%, 62pm. Semiage Papren 9, Oo 
m Accommodation. 4.@2 m4 Gp m 

Leave * tlautic ¢ iy deqet-- 0 erk-days-Eaprem, 7, 
9 Mam, 4.0, 5. pm commmnen.aim, 67.5 
am, 4.3 pm. Sundays -Paptene, 4.0, 5.0) 6p 
m. Accommustatun, 7.5 4m, 4-199 m 
larior Cars on all express trains. 

Krigantine, Wweek-days. +. @ am. (3) p mw. 

Lakewoud, week-days, §.@am, 415 p m. 


FORK CAPE MAY. 


Vewk days, 9.Dam, 4.45pm. * andays, 9 Gam 
Leave (ape May, week y. 7am, LP pw. 


Sumleys, 2.0 pm. 
Detatled Lime Laisien at tieket offices. N. BE. cnoe 
road and (" Si (bertent avo. 1% 


street, Me. Market sont 
will call for aed chert 


Cc. @. HANCOCK, 
General V aeenagct Age 


‘hestnat 
Chestnu t street, 69 5. 
ations, 


an = =6at wt 
Untou Transfer ( 
‘om from heuteis 
A W EIGARD, 
tier sa. 


WASHINGTON PARK 
on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has + ver been pre 
sented to the Putiadeiphia putritc than 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exhibted FREER OF ¢ HAKGE 
every afternoon and evening. This foun 
tain cost $75 OO and Is the most magni 
cent one tn the world. It plays at 2%, 
7iHand «30 yr. Mm. The fall spectacalar 
d'splay is xiven at the latter howr. 


GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND 








With Victor H. reert as Conductor, gives 
two converts daily, every «fternuon at. 
andevery evesing at rou There com 
cores are atewointely free ot ciare 
Exhibition of the Vitascope 
Every Afternoon and Evening 


Boats from Arch 20d South St« W harves, 


direct to the Park. «very 15 minot*® 
from9 a.m onl jor mw Heats from 
Otis Street Wharf, Kenwtnetenm. daly, at 


Wa M., 12 neon, 2,4,6a00d*%Fr ™ 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


Children witt: parents free 


:-- LINCOLN PARK st 
Chicago 


(7. P. Ber rhe ¢ 


Coacerts Daily 
% and 7.14 p- ™- 
A Whole Show Given tn THE Vitan ork 
ALLYN and LING AKD, Charneter 41/19 
THE LARGEST AND Must BOVE! 
SHOOT THE CHUTE 
PASSENGERS LANDED 1 THE pakh 


Thus avoiding annoying and dang' 











transfers ; 
Reund Trip =~ 


PREF 


No Advance in fare. 

HILDEEN 

s leave Kace an stia 

y te : Sunday « 
re aration ’atn's ;y 

luction, CAKNIVAL UF 





